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PREFACE. 


/^VUR  tafk,  comprifing  four  years'  labour,  is  at  laft  accomplifhed, — and  the 
Analyfis  of  Ancient  Domeftic  ArchiteElure  is  complete,  and  iflued  to  the 
world.  During  its  progrefs,  the  obtaining  material,  the  execution  of  the 
drawings  and  illuftrations,  and  the  compilation  of  the  defcriptive  matter,  has 
occasioned  no  fmall  amount  of  care  and  anxiety;  but,  throughout  the  whole 
work,  the  authors'  fincere  defire  has  been  to  obtain  the  bed  and  moft 
interefting  fubjects  for  illuftration ;  and  inftead  of  going  over  already-trodden 
ground,  and  prefenting  fubjects  previoufly  familiar,  to  inveftigate  the  beft 
examples  that  have  not  hitherto  received  a  full  mare  of  attention. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  revert  to  one  example  in  particular,  allufion 
to  which  was  made  in  the  Preface  to  the  Firft  Volume,  viz.,  the  Gueften 
Hall  at  Worcefter.  It  was  then  ftated  that,  apparently,  it  was  threatened  with 
deftruction — the  remark  has  now  to  be  made,  regretfully  and  indignantly, 
that  it  is  now  a  thing  of  the  paft ;  for,  having  been  totally  demolished,  our 
illuftrations  of  this  beautiful  building  are,  it  is  believed,  the  only  publifhed 
record  remaining.  Among  other  fubjects,  not  hitherto  illuftrated  in  detail,  will 
be  found  the  curious  Mediaeval  mop-fronts  in  the  Butcher  Row,  Shrew/bury 
— the  houfes  of  the  ancient  traders  and  merchant  princes  of  Briftol, — Spicer, 
Canynge,  and  Colfton — one  of  the  beft  and  moft  perfect  of  the  timber  houfes 
with  which  Ludlow  abounds — and  a  valuable,  though  late,  example  of  an  old 
houfe  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk.  Penfliurft  Place  and  Haddon  Hall,  in  their 
general  features,  are,  indeed,  fufficiently  familiar ;  but  portions  of  both  thefe 
manfions,  not  hitherto  publimed,  are  alfo  illuftrated. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  former  volume,  it  was  intimated  that  an  example 
of  a  domeftic  chapel  of  each  of  the  three  periods, — Firft,  Middle,  and  Third 
Pointed,  would  be  given.  In  illuftration  of  the  firft  of  thefe  three,  the  Chapel 
at  Lambeth  Palace  appeared  in  our  Firft  Volume;  in  our  Second  will  be 
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found  the  Chapel  of  the  Epifcopal  Palace  at  Wells,  in  Somerfetftiire,  a 
beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  Second  or  Middle-Pointed  Period.*  The  domeftic 
chapel  at  the  "  Vyne,"  near  Bafingftoke,  Hants,  of  the  Third  or  Perpen- 
dicular Period,  and  comparatively  but  little  known  to  the  archaeologift,  alfo 
appears  amongft  the  accompanying  plates,  with  its  elaborate  panelling,  barge- 
boards,  and  carving,  and  the  quaint  and  curious  devices  of  initial  letters, 
ribands,  and  monograms,  from  other  portions  of  the  houfe,  all  very  good  in 
defign  and  execution,  although  of  a  date  as  late  as  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 
In  addition  to  the  introductory  remarks  on  Ancient  Domeftic  Architecture 
in  general,  a  lift  of  fubjects  comprifed  in  the  volume,  with  the  number  of 
Plates  to  each,  is  given,  to  which  is  added  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  illuftrations  in  the  entire  work. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  labours  without  once  more  recording  our 
fincere  acknowledgments  to  thofe  efteemed  members  of  the  profeffion,  from 
whom  we  have  received  many  valuable  fuggeftions  and  much  information, 
and  who  have  accorded  the  ufe  of  many  excellent  fketches  and  drawings 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  work.  For  the  fupport  we  have  received  from 
our  Subfcribers,  we  tender  them  our  grateful  thanks ;  and  with  this  acknow- 
ledgment, we  now  conclude,  bidding  to  all  a  moft  cordial  and  friendly  farewell. 

November,  1863. 


*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  illustrations  of  the  remains  of  the  great  hall  at 
this  palace,  and  which  abut  upon  the  chapel,  given  very  carefully  some  years  since  by  the  elder 
Pugin,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  "  Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  this  beautiful  chapel  was 
unnoticed  altogether. 
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AN   ANALYSIS 

ANCIENT    DOMESTIC    ARCHITECTURE. 


THE  ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  Great  Britain  has  formed  the  fubjeft  of  fo  much  valuable  refearch  during  the 
laft  few  years,  and  fo  much  has  been  brought  to  light  regarding  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  no  lefs  than  the  dwellings  of  our 
anceftors  throughout  the  period  popularly  known  as  "  The  Middle  Ages,"  that  it  would  almoft  feem  that  the  infight 
thereby  afforded  into  ancient  domefticities  leaves  little  elfe  to  be  recorded.  As  year  after  year  rolls  on,  additions  are 
continually  being  made  to  our  previous  ftock  of  information,  new  and  more  accurate  data  are  brought  to  light,  and  the 
meagre,  confufed,  and  often  incorrect  accounts  given  in  earlier  treatifes,  have  been  gradually  replaced  by  a  circumftantial 
narrative  of  the  mode  in  which  our  forefathers  lived,  even  to  the  minuteft  points  of  detail. 

As  it  would  be  mere  plagiarifm  to  retrace  the  ground  already  fo  well  and  fo  often  trodden,  it  will  here  fuffice  to 
recapitulate  briefly  the  hiftory  and  gradual  progrefs  of  the  civil  architecture  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unneceffary  to  go  further  back  than  the  period  of  the  Saxon  rule  in  England.  Inveftigation  has 
abundantly  developed  (in  the  inftance  of  the  recent  difcoveries  at  the  ancient  Uriconium  more  efpecially)  the  extent, 
arrangement,  and  importance  of  the  edifices  creeled  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  country ;  but  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  the  Pre-Saxon  period  would  extend  thefe  remarks  far  beyond  a  neceffary  limit. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman  reftdences,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  fway  of  the  Saxons  in  England, 
art  and  civilization  retrograded  ftep  by  ftep,  until  the  chara&eriftics  of  domeftic  habitations  affumed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
primitive  rudenefs  ;  every  approach  to  luxury  and  refinement  was  for  the  time  difcarded,  and  the  primary  law  of  neceflity  would 
feem  to  have  reigned  fupreme.  From  all  that  may  be  gathered  on  the  fubjecl,  the  dwellings  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  mere  huts,  of  the  rudeft  conftruclion ;  and  although  the  material  fuitable  for  constructive  purpofes  exifted  in 
abundance,  neverthelefs,  whether  from  indifference  or  want  of  knowledge,  the  natural  productions — ftone,  flint,  chalk,  and 
clay,  remained  unheeded,  and  were,  as  yet,  alike  valuelefs  and  unprofitable, — the  abodes  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  being  merely 
of  wood  framing,  with  the  interftices  filled  with  mud,  and  the  roofs  rudely  covered  with  thatch,  reeds,  or  mingle,  while  the 
interior  confifted  of  but  one  room,  wherein  the  fmoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  kindled  on  the  floor,  or  within  a  fpace  hollowed 
out  for  it,  efcaped  as  it  beft  could  by  door  or  aperture  in  the  roof,  or  through  fiffures  in  the  walls,  the  "innovation"  of 
chimneys  being  as  yet  unknown  ;  the  windows,  if  any,  being  mere  openings  left  in  the  walls  to  admit  air,  and  the  manufacture 
of  flat  glafs  for  glazing  purpofes  in  domeftic  buildings  an  uninvented  procefs.  Such  were  the  dwellings  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  ;  the  houfes  of  the  thanes,  though  probably  of  confiderable  extent,  confiding  only  of  a  hall,*  ufed  by  day  for  meals,  and 
at  night,  as  a  fleeping  apartment  for  the  followers,  bondmen,  and  fervants.  In  fome  inftances,  it  would  feem  that  the  mafter 
was  provided  with  an  additional  chamber,  little  fuperior  however,  as  regarded  comfort  and  extent  of  accommodation,  to  that 
of  his  retainers.  Even  in  the  largeft  and  moft  important  towns,  where,  if  at  all,  fome  degree  of  refinement  and  fuperiority 
might  have  been  expected  to  exift,  it  was  juft  the  fame.  London  itfelf,  and  Winchefter,  then  a  place  of  opulence  and  importance, 

*  In  the  time  of  Athelstan,  every  ccorle  or  freeman  possessing  five  hides  of  land,  and  a  dwelling,   with  convenience  for  cooking,  with  a  bell 
surmounting  the  roof,  took  rank  as  a  thane. 
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were  as  indifferently  provided ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  the  Metropolis,  we  find  that  even  down  to  Stephen's  reign,  the  ftreets 
confifted  of  houfes  of  wood,  covered  with  thatch.  Among  the  artificers,  the  fervices  of  the  fmith  and  carpenter  were  moft 
in  requeft— all  architectural  features,  to  fay  nothing  of  decorative  art,  being  entirely  unknown,  or  if  attempted  at  all,  limited 
to  religious  edifices  ;  for  if  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  traditions  of  fo  remote  an  era,  the  domeftic  buildings  in  Alfred's 
time  were  fo  ill-conftru&ed,  and  the  joinery  of  fo  rude  a  kind,  that  the  King  himfelf  was  neceffitated  to  ufe  a  lantern  to 
prevent  the  light  in  his  chamber  from  being  extinguiftied  by  the  currents  of  air  that  entered  through  the  crevices  in  his  palace.* 
No  lefs  primitive  were  the  internal  appointments.  The  furniture  confifted  of  maffive  benches,  ftools,  tables,  and  chefts,  and 
the  deeping  couches  refembled  the  pooreft  of  thofe  known  in  our  own  times  as  flump  bedfteads  ;  the  bedding  and  pillows 
were  merely  ftraw,  and  the  covering  chiefly  the  fkins  of  animals.  Amidft  all  this  primitive  rudenefs,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  devoid  of  tafte,  pofleffed  no  little  admiration  for  the  goldfmith's  art,  and  ornamented  their  perfons  with  torques, 
bracelets,  brooches,  rings,  and  necklaces,  fet  with  precious  flones,  and  of  great  richnefs  of  material,  although  inferior  in  defign. 

Such,  it  maybe  inferred, was  the  general  domeftic  condition  of  the  people  from  the  gth  to  the  I2th  century, when  the 
Norman  occupation  had  begun  to  produce  fome  fymptoms  of  modification  and  change  in  the  habits  and  cuftoms  of  the  people, 
and  with  that  change,  improvement.  The  overthrow  of  Harold  in  1066,  and  the  fubjugation  of  the  kingdom  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  muft  have  firft  introduced  thefe  beneficial  refults,  although  for  a  long  period  afterwards  the  invaders  were  regarded 
by  the  native  people  with  fufpicion,  hatred,  and  jealoufy.  This,  no  doubt,  operated  to  prevent  the  Normans  from  changing 
the  ftyle  of  the  habitations,  and  introducing  the  chara&eriftic  features  of  thofe  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  in 
Normandy ;  but  when  in  courfe  of  time,  this  afperity  of  feeling  had  gradually  abated,  and  the  people  generally  had  by  degrees 
conformed  to  their  ufages,  they  began  to  introduce  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  domeftic  buildings,  modelling  them  in 
fome  fort  after  the  arrangements  of  thofe  in  their  own  country.  Probably,  the  Normans  did  in  the  firft  inftance  what 
the  Saxons  had  done  at  an  earlier  period, — that  is,  they  adopted  the  dwellings  they  found  in  exiftence,  until  the  neceflity  of 
their  removal,  through  decay,  induced  the  re-ere£tion  of  the  buildings  in  an  improved  and  more  commodious  form-;  and  it 
began  to  be  found  that  the  repeated  deftruction  by  fire  of  the  frail  tenements  of  their  predeceflors,  induced  the  neceflity  of 
a  change  in  the  material  of  the  houfes.  Accordingly,  in  the  I2th  century,  ftone,  with  fhingle  or  thatch  as  a  roof  covering, 
began  to  be  employed  by  thofe  who  had  the  means  of  doing  fo — this,  of  courfe,  tended  to  confine  the  ravages  of  fire  to  the 
building  where  it  originated,  but  the  houfes  thus  erected  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Aflize  of  Londonf  in  the  firft  year  of  Richard  the  Firft's  reign,  no  provifion  is  made  for  chimneys. 

A  diftinguifhing  alteration  in  Domeftic  Architecture  appears  about  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  when  the  houfes  were 
built  one  ftory  above  the  bafement,J  which  was  half  underground,  the  lower  room  being  termed  the  cellar,  the  upper  the  folar 

*  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  hangings,  suspended  from  the  walls,  were  adopted.  These  were  the  precursors  of  ornamental  tapestry  in  after 
ages,  and  a -luxury  in  which  the  wealthy  only  were  enabled  to  indulge. 

f  Richard's  ordination  says,  the  walls  were  to  be  3  feet  thick,  16  feet  high,  and  of  hewn  stone ;  upon  these  were  built  wooden  gables,  of  heights 
irregular,  and  instead  of  thatch,  they  were  to  be  slated  or  covered  with  brent  tile.  But  this  material  must  have  been  very  sparingly  nsed,  as  we  find  so 
late  as  1472,  the  buildings  were  remaining  uncovered  for  want  of  the  article,  there  being  "none  to  get  for  no  money;"  so  that  probably,  notwithstanding 
the  royal  command,  thatch  was  extensively  used,  interspersed  with  wooden  shingle,  and  in  a  few  cases  lead  was  adopted.  This  is  a  very  curious- 
document,  containing  much  valuable  detail  respecting  town  houses  in  the  12th  century— among  the  rest,  the  privileges  accorded  to  all  who  should 
rebuild  their  timber  buildings  more  substantially  in  stone,  with  tile  roofs,  regulations  as  to  party  walls— the  avant-courier  of  a  Building  Act — are 
inserted,  together  with  some  instructions  as  to  drains,  cesspools,  &c. 

$  Stone  houses  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  London  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  and  though  not  constructed  regularly  of  hewn 
stone,  yet  they  were  probably  erected  of  such  material  as  could  be  obtained  in  a  rough  state  from  the  quarry,  the  stones  or  flints  being  bound  together 
with  cement.  This  mode  of  building  extended  partially  into  those  districts  where  such  materials  were  to  be  readily  obtained  ;  but  elsewhere,  houses  of 
wood  in  all  probability  continued  in  use  for  a  considerable  period.  In  this  reign,  during  Mowbray's  rebellion,  many  fortified  places,  termed  Adulterine 
Castles,  were  built ;  this  name  was  given  to  thorn  in  consequence  of  their  erection  without  license  having  been  obtained  from  the  Sovereign. 
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or  follere ;  in  the  lower  room  in  finaller  houfes  the  mafter  and  his  domeftics  had  their  meals  ;  the  fervants  deeping  on  the 
floor,  and  the  mafter  in  the  chamber  above.  In  larger  houfes,  the  lower  room  was  of  more  importance,  and  was  frequently 
on  the  ground  level,  while  the  folar  was  ufed  by  the  owner  as  a  living  room  by  day,  and  a  dormitory  by  night.  The  plan  of 
the  moft  important  houfes  of  this  period  was  a  parallelogram,  confiding  of  about  four  rooms,  the  upper  apartments  being 
approached  by  an  external  ftaircafe.  This  feature  continued  to  be  adopted  long  afterwards  both  in  large  and  fmall  habitations 
in  town  and  country,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  prefent  day,  and  beyond  the  Border  it  was  ftill  more  generally  adopted  as 
an  eflential  architectural  feature — from  which  it  would  feem  that  a  general  prejudice  againft  internal  modes  of  communication 
muft  have  exifted.  Although  the  reverfe  occurs  in  fome  inftances,  among  which  is  the  well  known  Jew's  houfe  at  Lincoln, 
and  where  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  floor  appears  to  have  been  internal.  Even  the  abodes 
of  royalty  did  not  differ  very  materially  in  their  arrangement  from  the  above,  except  that  the  offices,  including  the  kitchen, 
larder,  buttery,  and  cellar  were  of  greater  importance.  In  thefe  abodes  the  domeftic  chapel  invariably  formed  a  diftindtive 
feature,  and  was  never  omitted.  In  the  largeft  manfions  the  hall  was  frequently  of  confiderable  magnificence  anil  of  large 
dimenfions,  and  as  in  the  inftance  of  the  very  interefting  example  ftill  remaining  at  Oakham,  Rutlandfhire,  was  often  divided 
by  piers  and  arches  into  a  kind  of  nave  and  aides. 

In  the  troublous  period  of  the  I2th  century,  when  every  man's  hand  was  lifted  againft  his  brother,  and  every  man's 
houfe  was  his  caftle,  the  military  ftrudures  were  of  far  greater  confequence  than  thofe  of  a  purely  domeftic  character.  The 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  for  their  fervices  were  rewarded  and  enriched  by  grants  of  land  and  titles  of  nobility, 
principally  built  their  refidences  with  a  view  to  protection  and  felf-defence,  anticipating,  and  in  thofe  ftormy  times  with  juftice, 
that  on  the  lofs  of  royal  favour,  difputes  among  their  own  body,  or  revolutionary  changes  in  the  popular  mind,  they  might  have 
to  contend  either  with  their  rulers,  their  equals,  or  their  inferiors,  for  the  tenure  of  their  pofleflions.  In  Domefday  Book, 
49  caftles  are  recorded  as  being  then  in  exiftence,  but  of  all  thofe  one  only,  Arundel,  was  {landing  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confeflbr.  It  is  certain  that  the  Conqueror  was  compelled  in  felf-defence  to  erect  caftles  throughout  the  land  to  an 
extent  that  caufed  the  remark  of  the  chronicler,  that  "  he  wearied  all  England  with  their  erection ;"  and  in  after  times,  during 
the  difturbed  reign  of  Stephen,  it  is  on  record  that  no  fewer  than  1,115  caftles  were  constructed.  The  caftles  of  this  period 
ufually  occupied  a  confiderable  fuperficial  area,  and  confided  of  three  principal  divifions — the  outer  ballium  or  bailey,  the 
inner  court,  and  the  donjon  or  keep.  The  entire  caftle  was  defended  by  a  lofty  external  wall,  and  environed  by  a  deep 
moat ;  on  the  top  of  this  wall  were  the  ramparts,  furmounted  by  a  parapet.  The  entrance  into  the  lower  or  outer  court  was 
defended  by  the  barbican,  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  which  in  addition  to  maffive  gates  had  a  portcullis,  capable  of 
being  lowered  at  any  moment;  within  the  lower  court,  were  ufually  the  {tables ;  a  fecond  rampart  feparated  the  lower  from  the 
upper  court,  within  which  were  the  chapel  and  lodgings  for  the  foldiers.  The  fituation  of  the  keep  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  file  ;  it  was  ufually  elevated  on  a  high  earthern  mound,  and  had  independent  defences  and  outworks  of  its  own. 
It  was  generally  feveral  (lories  in  height,  with  a  chapel  on  one  of  the  floors  ;  the  bafement  being  occupied  as  a  dungeon.  A 
well  is  alfo  an  invariable  feature  in  the  arrangements  of  this  part  of  the  fortrefs. 

Changes  in  domeftic  architecture  are  obfervable  during  the  131(1  century,  that  is,  chiefly  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  Edward  the  Firft.  The  period  of  John's  fway,  viz.,  1199  to  1216,  was  fo  much  difturbed  by  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  commotions,  that  focial  improvement  was  altogether  difregarded.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  however,  the 
neceflity  for  the  erection  of  purely  caftellated  buildings  progreflively  diminimed,  while  thofe  that  were  built  aflumed  more  of  a 
domeftic  afpect ;  and  the  fize,  convenience,  and  decorative  character  of  the  ftructures  generally,  increafed  in  proportion.  This 
change  was  materially  aided  by  the  encouragement  afforded  to  art  in  England  by  the  King,  and  its  widely-extended  develop- 
ment throughout  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe  in  the  I3th  century,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  fuperfeding  of  the  Norman  type 
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of  form,  detail,  and  decoration  by  the  far  more  beautiful  Pointed  ftyle  of  architecture,  which  now  began  to  manifeft  in  all 
directions  its  ever-varying  and  luxuriant  beauty.  Perhaps,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  there  was  no  very  perceptible 
diverfity  of  plan  or  general  arrangement  in  domeftic  buildings  from  that  which  had  previoufly  exifted — the  hall  was  ftill  the 
principal  feature  of  the  manfion — the  old  divifions  of  cellar  and  folar  were  ftill  obfervable.  Little  by  little,  however, 
changes  crept  in ;  a  defire  for  increafed  convenience  began  to  be  difplayed ;  the  addition  of  other  rooms  for  the  mafter, 
befides  the  folar,  became  a  matter  of  necefiity  ;  the  walls  were  now  plaftered,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  partial  wainfcotting 
was  ufed  ;  mural  decoration  and  painting  generally  were  introduced  ;  the  luxury  of  glafs  *  in  the  windows  fparingly  and 
but  occafionally,  lattices  and  hanging  wooden  fhutters  both  infide  and  out  being  adopted  for  the  admiflion  of  air  and  as  a 
protection  from  wind  and  rain,  the  erection  of  chimneys,  and  the  ufe  of  large  hooded  fire  places,  became  general ;  provifion 
was  everywhere  made  (and,  on  the  whole,  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  at  the  prefent  day)  for  domeftic  convenience,  in  the 
fhape  of  "  latrines,"  or  camera:  privates ;  and  furniture,  cooking  apparatus,  and  domeftic  utenfils,  though  ftill  rude  in  defign, 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  fcanty  in  amount,  were  among  the  domeftic  requirements  of  the  age. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  14-th  century,  when,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Firft,  Second,  and  Third  Edwards,  Mediaeval  art 
and  architecture  had  attained  their  higheft  point  of  excellence.  The  general  afpedl  of  the  times  was  favourable  to  fuch  a 
development.  England  was  comparatively  tranquil  and  peaceful,  and  men  began  to  devote  themfelves  to  other  purfuits  than 
thofe  of  ftrife  and  warfare.  It  was  indeed  the  golden  age  of  Mediaeval  art — whether  as  to  form,  proportions,  or  detail — the 
period  of  our  nobleft  ecclefiaftical  ftructures — no  wonder  then  that  a  correfponding  advance  in  the  architectural  character 
of  our  domeftic  ftructures  began  alfo  to  be  exhibited.  In  the  diftribution  of  parts,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  plans  of 
houfes,  a  change  began  to  take  place,  indicating  the  progrefs  of  civilization  and  greater  refinement,  and  the  influence  of  a 
more  pacific  mode  of  life.  The  baronial  dwellings  generally  had  appurtenances  that  had  not  hitherto  been  fo  definitely 
marked.  The  entrance  was  by  a  gatehoufe  into  a  quadrangle,  on  either  fide  of  which  were  offices  projecting  from  the  hall ; 
this  latter  building  faced  the  entrance,  ftill  holding  its  place  as  the  chief  and  central  feature,  and  was  generally  the  whole  height 
of  the  houfe,  with  fometimes  a  crypt  or  vault  under.  The  approach  to  the  hall  from  the  quadrangle  was  by  a  projecting  porch 
of  ftone,  generally  groined,  and  with  an  apartment  over  it,  accefs  to  which  was  obtained  from  a  fmall  circular  turret  ftaircafe 
within  the  porch.  In  fmaller  houfes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  knights  and  more  opulent  merchants,  a  fmall  wooden  porch  fufficed. 
A  paflage,  traverfing  the  hall  at  the  lower  end,  was  obtained  by  cutting  off"  a  portion  by  a  fcreen,  with  two  openings  on  the 
right  of  the  paflage  into  the  hall.  Facing  this,  on  the  left  of  the  paflage,  were  ufually  three  openings  ;  the  centre  one 
leading  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  often  a  prominent  and  picturefque  feature  in  the  general  defign ;  the  fide  openings,  leading 
to  the  buttery,  pantry,  and  other  offices.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a  raifed  hearth,  on  which,  acrofs  iron  dogs,f  the  fire 
was  kindled,  and  overhead  a  louvre  or  lantern,  in  the  roof,  was  ere&ed  to  get  rid  of  the  fmoke.  Fireplaces,  however,  were 
more  generally  ufed  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  houfe  ;  they  were  large  and  hooded,  with  moulded  or  fculptured  corbels  fupporting 
the  hood.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  raifed  ftep  or  dais,  where  ftood  the  table,  arranged  tranfverfely  for  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  ; 
the  other  tables,  on  treftles  for  the  guefts,  being  placed  longitudinally  below  the  dais.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were  often 

Glass  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  windows  of  churches  and  royal  palaces  as  early  as  1180.  Previous  to  its  adoption  mention  is  made  of 
horn  or  canvas  being  used,  and  also  lattices  of  wicker,  or  "oke  rifts."  Glass  was  cut  by  the  dividing  rod  before  the  use  of  the  diamond,  and  writs  have 
been  issued  to  find  glass  and  the  workers  therein.  In  Richard  the  Third's  time  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Guild  of  Glaziers  to  see  dwellings  were  kept 
:  and  warm ;  but,  notwithstanding,  so  late  as  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  glazed  windows  were  a  rarity,  and  generally  such  as  then  existed  were 
moveable  and  costly.  In  1578  the  windows  were  removed  at  Alnwick  Castle,  and  laid  up  in  safety  at  the  departure  of  the  earl.  Sash  windows  were 
introduced  m  Charles  the  Second's  reign ;  previously,  both  in  manor  and  farm  houses,  quarried  casements  let  in  the  light.  In  early  times  Spanish  and 
Osmund  iron  was  the  metal  recommended  for  the  iron  stanchions,  although  we  had  iron-making  at  Furness,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

1  licse  supports  for  the  wooden  logs  to  be  burned  are  sometimes  called  awndieorns,  end-irons,  ami-irons,  brand-irons,  and  cob-irons. 
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wainfcotted  to  a  height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  above  which  the  walls  were  decoratively  painted,  a  mode  of  enrichment 
which  was  afterwards  fuperfeded  by  tapeftry.  The  colour  of  the  wall  painting  was  green,  ftarred  with  gold.  Other  orna- 
mentation was  ufed,  fuch  as  pafTages  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and  from  the  lives  of  the  faints,  and  fcenes  from  early 
romances;  borders,  with  male  and  female  heads,  were  alfo  depidted.  The  ceilings  were  painted  and  gilt.  The  floors  of  the  halls 
were  often  unpaved,  the  only  covering  being  ruihes,  which  were  ftrewed  over  the  furface  of  the  floor.  In  ordinary  houfes,  the 
hall,  in  addition  to  being  ufed  for  dining,  ftill  continued  the  fleeping  apartment  for  the  retainers  and  fervants  of  the  houfehold  ;  but 
in  larger  and  more  important  manfions  this  laft-named  ufage  was  difcontinued,  and  the  fervants'  dormitories  were  in  the  wings 
projecting  from  the  hall,  and  which  formed  the  fides  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  there  ftill  remained  the 
folar,  with  cellar  underneath,  at  right  angles  to  the  hall ;  the  roof  covering  the  two  apartments  being  lower  than  that  of  the 
hall,  fo  as  to  allow  a  fmall  window  (generally  circular,  or  of  fpherical-triangular  form)  in  the  gable  of  the  latter,  for  ventilation  to 
the  roof.  This  was  the  private  room  of  the  owner  and  his  family, — it  was  fometimes  called  the  parlour,  and  was  the 
precurfor  of  the  modern  drawing  (or  withdrawing)  room.*  In  the  folar  there  was  often  a  fmall  window  looking  into  the 
hall,  whence  the  lord  of  the  houfe  could  behold  from  his  private  rooms  all  that  was  pafling  beneath.  The  folar,  by  degrees, 
affumed  the  form  of  a  tower,  feveral  ftories  in  height.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  adjoining  the  folar,  was  ufually  the 
chapel,  which  formed  a  diftinclive  feature  in  the  general  defign.f 

In  larger  houfes,  the  entire  plan  of  gatehoufe,  quadrangle,  offices,  and  hall,  comprifed  a  parallelogram,  furrounded  by  a 
moat,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  at  Penfhurft  and  Ightham,  in  Kent,  and  elfewhere ;  but  fubfequent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  moat  was  generally  difcontinued,  from  the  obvious  inconvenience  and  injury  to  health  refulting  from  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  ftagnant  water,  which  frequently  became  more  impure  from  being  the  receptacle  of  the  fewage  of  the 
houfe.  In  more  remote  diftricts  of  the  country,  where  greater  lawleflhefs  prevailed,  and  the  chances  of  attack  from  without 
were  more  probable,  the  character  of  the  buildings  naturally  partook  of  a  defenfive,  rather  than  a  domeftic  character  ;  indeed, 
every  houfe  of  any  importance  was  more  or  lefs  fortified,  and  a  licenfe  from  the  Crown  to  crenellate  (or  to  fortify  with 
crenelles  or  battlements)  was  neceflary  before  any  houfes  of  this  kind  could  be  ere&ed.  An  intermediate  clafs  of  houfes, 
generally  moated,  between  the  ordinary  manfion  in  peaceable  diftricts,  near  the  Border,  and  the  pele  towers  more  northward, 
are  thofe  which  are  fquare  in  form  and  have  turrets  at  all  the  angles,  which  contained  not  only  the  ftaircafe,  but  the  offices, 
bedrooms,  and  clofets.  In  thefe  ftru&ures,  though  partly  domeftic  in  character,  the  caftellated  and  defenfive  types  are 
equally  combined. 

In  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  caftles  of  the  nobility  ere&ed  for  the  protection  of  themfelves  and  their  retainers  from 
the  fierce  civil  feuds  in  which  they  were  engaged,  no  lefs  than  from  the  attacks  of  the  invading  Britifh,  there  were  the  abodes 
of  the  middle  clafs,  who  were  heads  of  branches  of  clans  or  diftindl:  families,  known  as  peles  or  baftle  houfes.  Thefe  dwellings 
were  of  the  tower  clafs,  with  projecting  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  entrance  was  protected  by  double  doors,  the  outer 
one  grated  and  of  iron,  the  inner  one  of  oak,  ftudded  clofely  with  nails.  The  building  ftood  within  a  high  and  thick  walled 
enclofure.  The  floors  confifted  generally  of  fingle  rooms  one  over  the  other,  acceflible  by  a  turnpike  or  winding  ftair, 
which  admitted  of  quick  and  eafy  defence.  In  the  ere&ion  of  thefe  houfes,  the  different  ftories  were  reached  by  ladders 
infide  ;  to  the  only  entrance  on  the  outfide,  there  was  a  flight  of  fteps.  The  lower  ftories  were  vaulted  in  ftone,  and  the 
windows  and  all  openings  at  a  confiderable  height  from  the  ground,  the  upper  ftories  alone  having  wooden  floors  and  roofs. 

*  The  term  "  solar'1  was  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  room  in  the  gatehouse  over  the  archway  ;  but  this  was  only  in  large  mansions. 

t  One  of  the  best  types  of  a  mansion  of  the  14th  century  in  its  plan  and  general  arrangements,  is  the  beautiful  example  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent, 
illustrated  in  our  pages. 
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Of  the  general  afpect  of  town  houfes  of  the  I4th  century,  it  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  fpeak  with  accuracy,  as 
but  few  examples  remain  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  decay  by  age  and  frequent  devaluation  by  fire,  the  principal  part  of 
the  fuperftructures  being  of  wood.  The  principal  authorities  on  the  fubject  are  the  illuminated  manufcripts  of  the  period, 
which  reprefent  them  as  having  gables,  with  enriched  barge-boards  ;  outfide  ftaircafes  were  probably  very  general.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  examples  of  ancient  town  houfes  in  France  appear  to  be  far  more  numerous  than  thofe  in  England. 
A  fkeleton,  as  it  were,  of  one  of  our  old  towns,  fimilar  in  arrangement  to  that  of  thofe  known  as  "  Baftides,"  in  France, 
exifts  in  the  cafe  of  Winchelfea,  in  Suflex,  but  with  little  elfe  than  a  few  fcattered  remains  of  the  ftone-vaulted  cellars  of 
the  original  dwellings,  the  fuper-ftructures,  which  were  probably  of  wood,  having  long  fmce  perifhed.  It  is  probable  alfo 
that  many  buildings  of  this  period  were  ornamented  externally  as  well  as  internally  with  colour  and  gilding  to  a  confiderable 
extent ;  the  chimney  {hafts  were  a  more  important  and  ornamental  feature  than  heretofore,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  covered  with  tiles  or  fhingle,  metal  vanes  being  difplayed  on  the  fummit  of  the  gables.*  The  tradefmen's  houfes  in 
England  in  this  century  were  frequently  two  ftories  in  height  above  the  ground  floor,  each  flory  overhanging  that  beneath. 
The  loweft  was  ufed  for  the  difplay  of  goods  and  wares,  the  upper  ftories  for  the  living  rooms,  with  an  external  ftaircafe. 
The  houfes  as  in  the  fucceeding  centuries  were  gabled  towards  the  ftreets,  and  the  gables  were  ornamented  with  barge-boards 
and  centre  finials. 

Granges,  or  granaries,  were  large  fubftantial  buildings,  fometimes  of  an  ornamental  character,  built  in  the  manors 
belonging  to  monaftic  foundations,  and  ufed  to  garner  up  the  harveft  produce  ;  thofe  of  the  Ciftercians  had  chapels  tenanted 
by  lay  brothers,  who  devoted  themfelves  to  agriculture  in  addition  to  their  other  duties.  We  find  alfo  that  many  of  the 
abbey  barns  were  cruciform  in  plan,  with  large  folding  doors  at  the  end  of  the  tranfepts,  and  are  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  proportion  and  variety  of  decoration.  The  beft  exifting,  are  at  Glaftonbury,  Reading,  Pilton,  Coxwell,  Brockworth, 
Sherborne,  Poftlip,  and  Abbotfbury.  A  fine  example  exifted  at  Ely,  230  feet  long;  it  had  double  porches,  and  lancet  windows 
at  the  eaft  end,  and  poflefled  an  excellent  timber  roof.  This  curious  building  was  demolifhed  in  1842. 

In  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries,  the  requirements  confequent  upon  the  progrefs  in  focial  civilization  induced  increafed 
refinement  in  the  domeftic  architecture  of  the  period,  and  a  further  advance  became  accordingly  noticeable.  An  alteration 
in  the  ftyle  of  architecture  itfelf,  viz.,  from  the  fecond  period  to  the  third,  or  "  Perpendicular,"  had  alfo  by  this  time 
taken  place ;  and  though  the  change  in  form,  detail,  and  ornament,  foon  began  to  exhibit  a  marked  declenfion  from  the 
culminating  point  of  excellence  to  which  art  in  general  had  attained  during  the  Decorated  period,  the  houfes  of  the  1 5th  and 
i6th  centuries,  erected  of  greater  dimenfions,  and  frequently  poflefled  of  far  more  exuberant  ornamentation  than  heretofore,  were 
fplendid  examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  day,  even  though  its  original  purity  and  beauty  was  in  a  irate  of  progreffive 
decadence.  The  combined  arrangement  of  caftellated  manfion  and  domeftic  dwelling,  which  more  or  lefs  characterized  the 
buildings  of  the  preceding  century,  and  formed  a  fpecies  of  connecting  link  between  the  fortrefs  and  the  houfe,  was  by  degrees 
abandoned,  and  the  domeftic  abode,  pure  et  simple, — the  germ  of  our  prefent  homes, — became  gradually  more  and  more  developed. 
As  thefe  alterations  in  character  progrefled,  the  formerly  quafi-military  afpect  of  the  dwellings,  with  its  crowd  of  retainers  and 
refident  dependents,  as  gradually  diminimed ;  and  thofe  parts  of  the  ftructure,  originally  conftructed  for  the  purpofes  of 
defence  alone, — among  the  reft,  the  entrance  gatehoufes,  as  an  outwork  of  defence  againft  invading  marauders, — 
were  now  treated  as  ornamental  appendages  rather  than  as  poflefling  practical  or  conftructional  value.  It  is  hiftorically 
true  that,  during  the  ifth  century,  England  was  convulfed  by  civil  wars  ;  neverthelefs,  amidft  all  the  drawbacks  and 

*  The  origin  of  placing  fanes  or  vanes  upon  buildings  is  said  to  have  been  a  privilege  accorded  to  the  nobility,  to  whom  it  was  alone  granted,  and 
none  were  to  attain  to  the  honour  but  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  planting  their  pennons  upon  the  walls  in  the  assaults  of  some  castle  of  the  enemy. 
The  fanes  had  generally  in  them  the  armorial  bearings. 
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defolation  caufed  by  the  "  Wars  of  the  Rofes,"  the  advance  in  domefticated  habits  of  life  was  not  the  lefs  progreffive ; 
and  the  development  of  commerce,  together  with  the  energetic  fpirit  of  induftry  which  now  began  to  actuate  the  people  of 
England,  were  prime  movers  in  the  change  which  fpread  over  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  architecture  of  the  country. 
Commencing,  as  before,  with  the  hall  as  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  manfion,  one  chief  alteration  was  in  the  diminution  of 
its  fize  and  comparative  importance.  It  was  no  longer  appropriated  exclusively  as  the  banquetting  room  of  the  mailer,  and 
the  dormitory  of  his  retainers — the  increafing  wealth  of  England,  and  independence  of  fpirit  now  beginning  to  be  entertained, 
having  enabled  many  of  thofe  whofe  very  exiftence  had  formerly  depended  on  their  lord's  munificence  and  protection,  to  find 
means  of  fubfiftence  and  a  feparate  home  for  themfelves  as  artizans,  labourers,  and  traders;  in  confequence,  the  old  refidence 
could  no  longer  boaft  of  a  body  of  artificers  and  tradefpeople,  whofe  maintenance  was  provided  by  the  mafter  within  its  walls,  as 
the  members  of  this  clafs  began  now  to  affume  an  independent  courfe  of  a£tion  for  themfelves,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
u  tiers  etat"  then  a  new  clafs  of  fociety  altogether.  Another  reafon  for  the  dimmifhed  importance  of  the  hall  was  the 
provifion  of  apartments  to  be  ufed  as  living  rooms  to  a  far  greater  extent  and  number.  The  ceremonial  of  ftate  dinners  was 
in  confequence  to  fome  extent  abolilhed,  and  there  was  therefore  no  longer  the  fame  occafion  for  dining  halls  on  fo  large  a 
fcale,  and  though  the  halls  ftill  continued  a  principal  feature,  even  down  to  the  i/th  century,  it  was  rather  from  the  preftige 
and  tradition  connedted  with  their  fize  and  pofition  than  any  motive  as  to  their  utility,  that  induced  the  continuance. 

The  plan  of  the  hall  remained  much  as  before,  with  its  charadteriftics  of  entrance  porch,  and  room  over,  and  in 
addition,  frequently  a  fmaller  and  lefs  ornamental  porch  facing  it,  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  The  arrangement  of  raifed  dais,  with 
the  table  placed  tranfverfely,  and  the  other  tables  and  benches  ranged  longitudinally,  was  the  fame  ;  the  hall  itfelf,  however, 
was  not  always  the  whole  height  of  the  building — the  ceilings  were  lowered,  and  often  nearly  flat,  and  were  divided 
longitudinally  and  tranfverfely  into  panels,  with  carved  bofles  at  their  interfedtion.  The  ceilings  were  profufely  coloured  and 
gilded ;  tapeftry  hangings*  were  frequently  ufed  in  lieu  of  wainfcoting,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  151(1  century  wainfcot 
panelling  of  the  conftamly  recurring  varieties  of  "  linen  pattern"  was  generally  ufed,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls  were 
ftill  elaborately  painted.  Tiles  of  ornamental  defign  were  ufed  for  the  floors,  in  lieu  of  the  rufhes  formerly  ftrewed  over  them. 
The  windows  were  of  confiderable  fize,  and  glafs  was  now  very  generally  employed  ;  a  bay  window  at  the  dais  end  was  not 
only  the  height  of  the  hall,  but  where  another  ftory  was  built  over  it,  was  continued  the  whole  height  of  the  houfe.f  In  this 
bay  window  was  placed  the  buffet  whereon  the  plate  was  difplayed,  and  in  addition,  as  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  there 
was  fometimes  a  fmaller  recefs  or  cupboard  within  the  bay,  as  an  additional  receptacle  for  plate  and  porcelain,  which  on  ftate 
occafions  were  expofed  to  view.  The  drinking  veflels  and  plate  were  of  a  very  gorgeous  defcription,  but  there  was  hardly  the 
fame  ufe  for  them  on  fo  extended  a  fcale  as  before,  as  the  mafter  more  frequently  took  his  meals  in  his  private  apartment  than 
before  had  been  the  cafe.  The  furniture  of  the  hall,  though  perhaps  lefs  fcanty  than  it  had  been,  did  not  however  keep  pace 

*  Wall  Cloths,  Halllngi,  and  Tapestry.— Wo  are  told  that  the  Saxons  had  thoir  rough  and  unsightly  walls  hid  by  wall  cloths,  and  that  in  a  Saxou 
monarch's  palace  they  were  purple-dyed ;  but  tapestry  or  halliugs,  as  such  luxurious  hangings  were  called,  were  only  partially  used  in  the  kingdom  until 
the  13th  century,  but  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  they  were  universal  in  the  halls  of  the  wealthy;  and  the  richly -worked  stuffs  of  Arras  and  Brabant 
were  greatly  in  demand,  and  large  sums  were  paid  for  them.  They  were  worked  in  gold  and  colour,  and  enriched  with  incidents  from  Sacred  History, 
or  scenes  from  ancient  romance,  exhibiting  chivalric  exploits  ;  these  were  frequently  rendered  explicit,  by  sayings  and  mottoes,  streaming  on  scrolls,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  personages,  such  explanations  becoming  household  words,  and  hence  originating  much  proverbial  wisdom.  Simpler  and  legs 
costly  hangings  were  patterned  over  with  fleur-de-lis  roses  and  heraldic  insignia ;  and  in  the  14th  century,  if  not  earlier,  the  village  of  Worsted,  in 
Norfolk,  produced  a  fabric  that  yielded  comfort  to  the  living  chamber  of  the  middle  classes — the  manufacture  taking  the  name  of  the  place  from  whence  it 
originated.  Though  the  tapestry  was  often  surpassingly  rich,  yet  the  choicest  piece  was  displayed  behind  the  seat  of  the  owner  of  the  hall — it  was 
called  the  dorsel  or  dorser.  The  embellishments  figured  upon  it  were  either  arms,  monograms,  or  damask  patterns,  as  may  be  seen  in  illuminated  M.-S. 

t  Those  at  Thornbury  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  who  was  beheaded  before  the 
mansion  was  completed,  and  which  has  continued  an  unfinished  ruin  ever  since,  are  the  most  important  features  in  the  house— they  are  rectangular, 
multangular,  octagonal,  and  indeed  of  every  possible  sizu  and  form. 
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with  the  other  improvements,  as  much  of  it  was  ftill  of  rude  and  clumfy  defign— chairs  in  the  hall  were  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
treftle-tables  and  benches  being  ftill  principally  ufed  ;  in  fact,  furniture  of  this  date  is  by  comparifon  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  fireplace  now  became  a  diftinctive  architectural  feature ;  inftead  of  the  fire  being,  as  before,  kindled  on  a  hearth 
or  brazier  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  it  was  placed  ac  the  fide  of  the  hall,  and  where  of  large  dimenfions,  there  were  frequently 
two,  facing  each  other.  The  fireplace  was  generally  of  elaborate  defign,  with  rich  panelling  above  the  opening,  and  the 
whole  fometimes  furmounted  by  a  projecting  mantel.  The  hooded  fireplaces  of  the  I4th  century  were  at  this  time 
difcontinued.  In  Scotland,  the  fireplaces  were  of  flill  greater  dimenfions,  and  generally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The 
example  at  Linlithgow  Palace,  the  details  of  which  are  illuftrated  at  full  in  the  prefent  work,  is  moft  magnificent ;  and,  in 
addition  to  its  other  ornamentation,  has  carved  brackets  on  the  top  for  lights. — (See  the  Plate.} 

The  principal  ftaircafe  now  began  to  affume  greater  dignity  of  character,  more  efpecially  in  the  i6th  century  ;  and 
after  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  its  importance  ftill  further  increafed.  Inftead  of  the  inconvenient  and  fmall  winding  ftaircafe 
hitherto  ufed,  it  became  rectangular,  and  of  large  fize.  The  ftairs  were  of  oak,  and  the  baluftrade  richly  carved,  with  heraldic 
fupporters  on  the  newels. 

The  domeftic  chapel  ftill  continued  an  important  feature  of  the  manfion  :  it  was  ufually  fituated  near  the  dais  end  of 
the  hall ;  but,  according  to  the  plan  and  conditions  of  the  fite,  its  exact  place  often  varies.  Some  examples  of  this  period 
remain  in  very  perfect  condition, — among  them,  that  at  the  Mote  Houfe,  at  Ightham,  in  Kent,  and  at  the  "  Vyne,"  near 
Bafingftoke,  Hants.*  Additional  conveniences  now  began  to  be  introduced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  The  openings 
from  the  fcreen  were  ftill  retained,  as  well  as  the  doorways  from  the  paflage  to  the  kitchen,  buttery,  pantry,  &c.  ;  a  buttery 
hatch,  for  the  purpofe  of  pafling  diflies  from  the  kitchen  into  the  hall,  was  ufed ;  and,  in  addition,  a  lavatory  with  a  recefs 
(in  feveral  of  which  the  hooks  ftill  remain),  for  towels.  The  arrangement  of  kitchen,  buttery,  and  pantry  was  nearly  the  same 
as  before  ;  but  to  these  fo  many  other  rooms  were  added,  that  their  previous  diftinctive  character  was  loft  or  abforbed  by 
the  additions  made  to  them.  The  fleeping  apartments  for  the  domeftics  were  alfo  confiderably  multiplied ;  but,  in  many 
inftances,  as  at  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyfhire,  the  plan  confifted  of  little  better  than  a  complicated  feries  of  fmall  ill-arranged 
and  inconvenient  rooms. 

At  the  upper  or  dais  end  of  the  hall  fome  confiderable  change  took  place  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  owner.  The 
raised  dais  was  after  awhile  omitted  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  hall  was  enclofed  at  the  upper  end,  forming  the  private  apartments 
of  the  mafter  of  the  houfe.  This  became  his  fitting  room  or  dining  room.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  obfervable 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  the  room  behind  the  great  hall  is  termed  the  withdrawing  room,  but  which  was  probably 
the  private  dining  room.  The  other  living  rooms  were  alfo  multiplied  in  number,  and  in  them  the  furniture  was  in  general 
much  better  than  it  had  been  heretofore.  Carpets  were  gradually  coming  into  ufe;  tables,  chairs,  and  rich  carved  bedfteads 
were  among  the  articles  of  furniture  ;  and  in  the  l6th  century  the  four-poft  bedftead  came  into  vogue. 

Chimney  fhaftsf  in  the  ifth  and  i6th  centuries  were  far  more  elaborate  and  ornamental  than  they  had  been,  both  in 
ftone  and  brick — the  latter  more  efpecially,  of  which  very  beautiful  examples  are  to  be  conftantly  met  with — in  particular, 

*  The  latter  is  of  late  date,  but  exceedingly  interesting,  and  very  complete.  It  is  fully  illustrated  as  the  Perpendicular  example  of  domestic 
chapels  in  the  present  work. 

f  CHIMNEYS. — Conisburgh  Castle,  a  Norman  structure,  has  a  large  fire  hearth,  the  back  of  which  slopes  funnelwise  towards  an  opening  in  the 
wall  made  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Rochester  Castle,  also  Norman,  has  a  complete  fireplace,  with  semicircular  back,  the  opening  being  covered  by 
H  semicircular  arch,  in  the  mouldings  of  which  there  is  a  zig-zag  ornament.  The  flue  rises  only  a  few  feet,  and  terminates  in  an  opening  in  the  wall. 
Norwich  and  Colchester,  of  the  same  period,  are  on  a  similar  plan  ;  and  Castle  Hedingham,  another  Norman  structure,  has  also  fireplaces  and  chimneys. 
A  few  years  later  the  flue  was  carried  up  the  height  of  the  walls,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Keep,  at  Newcastle,  and  at  the  Castle,  .Sherborne.  Winwall  Ho, 
in  Norfolk,  a  Norman  specimen,  has  recessed  hearths  and  flues  carried  up  in  the  walls.  According  to  Leland,  in  Richard  the  Second's  time,  the  chimney, 
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thofe  at  Hampton  Court,  Eaft  Bamam,  Norfolk,  St.  Ofyth,  Eflex,  Thornbury,  Gloucefterftiire,  and  Penfliurft,  Kent,  arc 
worthy  of  note. 

In  the  houfes  of  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries  great  care  was  alfo  beftowed  on  the  (tables,  the  wood-work  of  which  was 
often  elaborately  carved.  They  were  erected  fometimes  in  the  outer,  at  other  times  in  the  inner  courts  of  the  houfes;  but 
being  of  wood,  have,  in  moft  cafes,  difappeared.  They  are,  however,  ftill  to  be  met  with  at  Hever  Caftle,  Kent. 

The  progreflive  development  of  a  Mediaeval  manfion,  according  to  the  foregoing  details,  may  thus  be  briefly 
fummarized  : — The  aboriginal  dwelling  confided  of  the  fingle  apartment  or  common  hall,  in  which  all  the  inmates,  mafter 
and  domeftics,  ate,  drank,  and  flept  promifcuoufly.  The  firft  change  was  the  addition,  at  one  end,  of  the  folar  or  fleeping 
apartment  for  the  matter's  ufe.  In  the  next  alteration,  the  folar  became  the  matter's  living  room  or  parlour,  and  a  bed  chamber 
for  his  ufe  was  added  ;  then,  the  ufe  of  the  hall  as  a  dining  room  for  mafter  and  domeftics  in  common  was  changed — the  mafter 
no  longer  ate  and  drank  in  public,  but  ufed  his  private  parlour  as  a  dining  room  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guefts  ;  this  next 
neceflitated  the  addition  of  another  apartment,  to  be  ufed  as  a  withdrawing  room  after  dinner.  This  was  not  all — befides  his 
parlour  and  dining  room,  he  next  required  a  private  ftudy,  for  his  own  particular  ufe ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  withdrawing 
room,  a  boudoir  became  eflential  for  his  wife.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  fingle  bed  chamber  was  no  longer  fufficient,  but 
tiring  rooms  became,  in  courfe  of  time,  indifpenfable  portions  of  the  domeftic  arrangements.* 

Of  fpecimens  of  town  houfes  and  ftreet  architecture  in  the  ifth  and  i6th  centuries,  that  ftill  exift,  the  richeft  and  moft 
valuable  examples  are  to  be  met  with  at  Chefter,  York,  Coventry,  and  Shrewsbury,  thofe  of  Chefter  being,  as  is  well  known, 
particularly  curious,  and  characterized  by  a  continuous  paflage  taken  out  of  the  folars,  and  over  the  ground  floors  or  cellars, 
locally  known  as  the  "  rows."  They  are,  however,  it  is  archseologically  to  be  regretted,  faft  difappearing  to  make  way  for 
modern  alterations.  Among  the  beft  examples  of  Mediaeval  (hops  are  the  houfes  called  the  "  Butcher  Row,"  at  Shrewfbury, 
which  we  have  illuftrated,  exhibiting  fome  of  the  very  few  exifting  open  {hop  fronts  of  the  ifth  century.  The  plan  of  all  thefe 
was  nearly  the  fame  as  heretofore,  viz.  : — A  {hop  beneath,  the  folar  above,  and  the  dormitories  on  the  upper  ftory.  In  the 
earlieft  examples  it  is  probable  the  houfes  were  not  so  high,  as  is  evidenced  to  this  day  in  the  cafe  of  the  oldeft  of  the 
houfes  in  the  Cowgate  and  elfewhere,  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh ;  but  in  courfe  of  time,  as  property  became  more 
valuable,  or  when  it  became  neceflary  to  concentrate  houfe  accommodation,  fecond  and  third  ftories  were  added,  till,  as 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Paris  (in  which  cities  there  are  ftill  so  many  points  of  aflimilation  to  record  the  days  of  the 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  France)  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  ranges  of  flats  in  the  one  cafe,  and  etages  in  the  other, 
were  reached,  and  houfes  were  built  of  a  giddy  height  to  which  Londoners,  until  the  erection  in  thefe  days  of  the  lofty 
ftructures  in  the  city  and  elfewhere,  had  no  conception.  In  this  it  may,  by  parenthefis,  be  remarked,  lies  one  of  the  great 
points  of  difference  at  the  prefent  day  between  the  Scotfman  and  the  Frenchman  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Erlglifhman  on 
the  other,  the  latter  of  whom  can  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  living  in  a  fuite  of  rooms  complete  and 

in  the  hall  at  Bolton  Castle,  was  made  in  the  wall,  between  the  lights;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  attached  to  private  houses  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time.  And  it  is  certain  that,  until  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  were  not  common,  as  chafing  dishes  were  the  means  used  to  warm  those  chambers  in 
winter  as  were  without  fireplaces.  An  old  writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  says,  "  Now,  we  have  many  chimneys,  yet  our  tenderlings  complain 
of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poses  (colds  in  the  head).  Then,  had  we  none,  but  rere-dosses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ache."  As  the  smoke  was  not  only 
considered  a  hardening  of  the  timber  houses,  so  it  was  thought  a  far  better  medicine  "to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family  from  the  quack  or  pose, 
which  at  this  time  few  experienced." 

*  Horace  Walpole,  speaking  of  the  mansions  of  the  16th  century,  thus  observes : — "  Space  and  vastness  seem  to  have  made  their  whole  ideas  of 
grandeur.  The  palaces  of  the  memorable  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  are  exactly  in  this  style.  The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they  knew 
not  how  to  furnish  them.  Pictures,  hud  they  had  good  ones,  would  have  been  lost  in  chambers  of  such  height.  Tapestry,  their  chief  moveable,  was  not 
commonly  perfect  enough  to  be  real  magnificence.  Fretted  ceilings,  graceful  mouldings  of  windows,  and  painted  glass,  the  ornaments  of  the  preceding 
age,  were  fallen  into  disuse.  Immense  lights,  composed  of  bad  glass,  in  diamond  panes,  cast  an  air  of  poverty  over  their  most  costly  apartments." 
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communicating  with  each  other,  and  all  on  one  floor,  a  fyftem  which  is  fo  univerfally  the  rule  in  Scotland  and  France.  An 
Englifhman's  refidence  muft  be  a  "  felf-contained,"  houfe,  and  in  purchafmg  his  abode,  the  laft  thing  he  would  think  of 
would  be  that  of  doing  what  is  fo  frequently  done  beyond  the  Tweed,  viz.  :— To  purchafe,  in  perpetuity,  a  floor  or  flat— 
a  fmall  portion  only  of  a  tenement— with,  perhaps,  utter  ftrangers  under  the  fame  roof  both  above  and  below  him. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  ijth  century,  and  during  the  i6th  century,  that  brick,*  now  fo  univerfally  in  ufe  as  a  building 
material,  began  to  be  extenfively  employed,  (in  fome  of  the  eaftern  counties,  more  efpecially  where  ftone  was  comparatively 
fcarce)  and  with  the  beft  effect.  Oxburgh  Caftle,  and  the  Manor  Houfe  at  Eaft  Bafham,  in  Norfolk  ;  Hengrave  Hall,  in 
Suffolk ;  Layer  Marney  and  St.  Ofyth's,  in  Effex ;  Hampton  Court,  in  Middlefex ;  Sutton  Place,  near  Guilford,  Surrey  ; 
Compton  Wynyates,  in  Warwickfhire ;  Tatterfhall  Caftle,  in  Lincolnfhire,  with  many  others,  are  inftances  of  a  moft 
fuccefsful  adaptation  of  ftiaped  and  moulded  brickwork.  In  Norfolk  and  in  fome  parts  of  Suflex,  the  flint  facing  of  the  walls 
with  ftone  dreflings  to  the  windows,  is  moft  felicitoufly  and  effectively  employed  ;  and  in  Kent,  Lancafhire,  and  other 
counties,  half-timbered  houfes  abound  of  excellent  defign  and  workmanfhip — the  cuftom  and  peculiarity  of  painting  the 
timbers  black  and  leaving  the  interftitial  plafter  white,  being  a  peculiarity  that  chiefly  belongs  to  Lancafhire  and  Shropfhire, 
in  which  inftances  the  effect  produced  by  the  contrail  is  often  exceedingly  good. 

Of  the  domeftic  abodes  of  the  poor  in  the  various  ages  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  there  are  fo  few  exifting  remains  that 
but  little  can  be  recorded  of  their  nature  and  extent.  The  munificence  of  wealthy  benefactors,  both  ecclefiaftics  and 
laymen,  provided  charitable  inftitutions  in  abundance,  very  many  of  which  remain  to  the  prefent  day;t  and  in  the  various 
Hofpitals,  almfhoufes  or  Bede  Houfes,  fo  many  of  which  ftill  exift,  is  to  be  found  a  diftinct  clafs  of  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Domeftic  Architecture  in  Great  Britain.  But  few,  however,  remain  of  the  I4th  century  ;  but  after  that  date,  they  rapidly 
advanced  in  number,  and  many  of  them  poflefled  a  character  of  confiderable  magnitude  and  importance;  among  the  largeft  of 
them  is  the  magnificent  Hofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  near  Winchefter.  This,  as  well  as  many  others  of  thefe  examples,  has  been 
confiderably  altered  from  time  to  time ;  the  increafed  benefactions  of  its  founders  and  fupporters  having  led  from  time  to 
time  to  a  confiderable  enlargement  of  the  building.  Some  have  been  in  later  times  rebuilt  altogether,  while  others  remain 
almoft  the  fame  as  at  the  period  of  their  erection. 

The  arrangement  of  plan  in  thefe  buildings  differs,  often  to  a  confiderable  extent ;  but,  in  moft  of  them,  it  confifted  of 
a  common  hall;  a  fuite  of  living  rooms  for  the  inmates;  a  chapel,  which,  with  due  and  becoming  fignificance,  was  always  of 
a  more  ornamental  character  than  the  other  buildings;  an  infirmary  for  the  fick;  a  fuite  of  apartments,  on  a  more  or  lefs 
extenfive  fcale,  for  the  mafter  or  chaplain ;  an  audit  room,  and  fometimes  a  muniment  room  adjoining,  and  a  feries  of  offices. 
In  the  relative  pofition  of  thefe  component  parts,  four  principal  kinds  of  arrangement  are  obfervable.  The  firft,  and  that  in 
which  the  cha/acteriftic  features  are  perhaps  the  moft  definitely  marked,  is  to  be  met  with  where  the  abodes  of  the  inmates 

*  As  illustrating  the  first  manufacture  of  tiles,  for  roof-covering  and  the  earliest  manufacture  of  bricJcs,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tilers  were  the  first 
brickmakers.  The  makers  of  tegula?  or  tiles,  after  the  Roman  type,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  12th  century ;  and  in  1289  we  find,  that  the  clay,  thrown 
up  when  the  moat  of  the  Tower  of  London  was  widened,  was  sold  to  tilers,  who  manipulated  hi  East  Smithfield,  and  produced  for  seven  years  upwards 
of  seven  pounds  annually.  In  1443,  that  tiles  might  supersede  thatch,  and  prevent  fire,  a  hye-law  was  passed  by  the  Corporation  of  Reading,  ordaining 
that  no  barber  in  that  town  should  keep  his  shop  open,  or  shave  any  man  after  ten  o'clock,  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  nor  after  nine,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Easter,  except  he  be  a  stranger  or  town  worthy,  upon  pain  of  being  fined  300  tiles  (tegidas]  to  the  Guildhall,  to  be  received  by  the  cofferers. 
Instances  of  the  payment  of  the  fine  are  recorded  in  the  town  annals.  Before  tiles  were  made  in  England,  they  were  a  Flemish  importation,  under  the 
titles  of  channel,  rug,  and  paving  tiles ;  and  the  first  workmen  are  said  to  have  been  Flemings.  It  was  for  the  decorative  tiles  of  Thornton  Abbey  that 
the  first  material  is  recorded,  as  having  been  purchased  to  colour  them  with  (A.D.,  1313).  Essex  and  Suffolk  have  the  earliest  bricks;  and  moulded 
bricks  were  in  extensive  use  in  the  14th  century,  when  they  were  priced  at  Is.  per  1000. 

t  The  magnificent  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester;  Ford's  Hospital,  at  Coventry;  St.  John's  Hospital,  Northampton;  the  Bede  Houses 
at  Stamford  ;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Chichester;  Blundell's  Grammar  School,  at  Tiverton;  the  Almshouse  at  Ewelme,  Oxon;  the  Bede  House  at  Higham 
Ferrers,  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  the  Almshouses  at  Cobham,  in  Kent,  are  all  fully  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  present  work. 
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were  all  under  one  fpacious  roof,  the  area  being  fubdivided  into  fmall  dwelling  rooms  or  dormitories.  The  hall  communicated 
directly  with  the  chapel  at  the  farther  end,  from  which  it  was  only  feparated  by  an  open  fcreen,  affording  thereby  an 
opportunity  for  the  fick  and  aged  to  hear  the  recital  of  the  Church's  offices,  from  which,  if  the  chapel  had  been  a  detached 
building,  they  would  have  been  debarred.  The  "  motif"  of  this  wife  and  thoughtful  arrangement  may  probably  have 
originated  with  the  ancient  monaftic  infirmaries;  and  among  the  examples  of  this  type  will  be  found,  St.  Mary's  Hofpital, 
Chichefter,  the  Bedehoufes  at  Stamford,  and,  as  originally  defigned,  at  Higham  Ferrers,  Northamptonfhire,*  The  fecond  kind 
is  where  the  rooms  for  the  inmates  were,  as  in  the  previous  inftance,  under  one  roof;  but  with  the  chapel,  though  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  hofpital,  as  a  diftinct  building,  and  entered  from  without.  (See  the  Plates  of  St.  "John's  Hofpital, 
Northampton).  A  third  variation  is  where  the  abodes  formed  one  contiguous  fuite  of  buildings,  fometimes  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  not,  like  the  foregoing,  included  under  one  roof,  the  church  or  chapel  being  altogether  diftinct,  but  connected 
with  the  hofpital  buildings  by  an  ambulatory  or  cloifter,  or  by  a  fhort  covered  way  only.  Examples  of  this  kind  exift  at 
St.  Crofs,  near  Winchefter ;  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  Cobham,  in  Kent.  A  fourth  mode  of  arrangement,  differing 
fomewhat  from  the  foregoing,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  cafe  of  Ford's  Hofpital  at  Coventry,  where  the  plan  confifts  of  a 
central  open  court,  furrounded  on  two  fides  by  the  almoners'  dwellings,  with  the  common  hall  of  the  hofpital  at  one  end,  and 
facing  it,  at  the  other  end,  the  chapel.f 

There  are  a  few  examples  to  be  found  of  early  date,  viz.,  the  "  Maifon  Dieu"  at  Southampton  (of  the  I2th  century), 
and  another  bearing  the  fame  title  at  Dover  ;  but  in  all  the  examples  above  enumerated  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Mary's  Hofpital  at  Chichefter,  the  chapel  of  which  is  of  geometrical  Middle  Pointed  character,  the  Church 
of  St.  Crofs,  which  is  chiefly  tranfition  Norman,  and  St.  John's  Hofpital,  Northampton,  which  is  partly  Middle,  partly  Third 
Pointed,  they  are  moftly  of  the  Third  Pointed  period. 

As  for  the  homes,  fuch  as  they  were,  of  the  poor,  the  poverty  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  conftrudted,  and 
the  flight  manner  in  which  they  were  erected  has  long  fince  caufed  their  general  difappearance.  In  the  earlieft  times  they 
muft  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number,  when  fo  many  bondmen  were  lodged  under  the  roof  of  a  matter's  houfe,  without 
which  protection  they  had  been  left  to  perifh ;  and  in  after  times,  even  when  fome  fort  of  independence  above  the  condition  of 
the  mere  ferf  had  been  attained,  it  is  to  be  furmifed  that  the  labourers  of  England,  and  the  cottagers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
had  much  that  was  similar  in  the  poverty-ftricken  condition  of  their  abodes.  The  walls  were  of  rough,  unhewn  {tones  without 
cement,  or  of  mud ;  the  roofs  of  thatch  or  rude  ftraw ;  the  windows  unglazed  ;  the  floors  of  bare  earth,  without  tile  or  boarding ; 
the  accommodation  of  but  one  room,  or  at  the  moft  two,  let  the  family  have  been  ever  so  numerous  ;  and  their  animal  ftock, 
where  they  poffefled  any,  frequently  (heltered  at  night  under  the  fame  roof  with  themfelves.  Even  in  thefe  days,  in  the 
remoter  diftricts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  fqualid  wretchednefs  of  the  difmal  and  denfely-populated  "  Alfatias"  of  our 
own  cities,  the  cafe  is  not  very  widely  different,  and  until  by  precept  and  by  obligation,  cleanlinefs  fhall  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 
and  a  fenfe  of  moral  decency  an  abiding  rule  by  the  poor  themfelves,  it  cannot  be  expected,  even  while  thofe  in  higher  places 
do  feel  the  neceflity  and  wifh  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  abodes  of  their  humbler  brethren  by  every  poflible  means,  that 
much  can  be  accomplifhed. 

Subfequently  to  the  i6th  century  the  age  of  Mediaeval  architecture  may  be  faid  to  have  terminated ;  although  for  into 
the  fucceeding  century  there  (till  exifted  from  time  to  time  a  lingering  fondnefs  for  the  type  of  dwellings  as  they  once  were. 

*  In  this  instance,  the  internal  partitions  have,  within  comparatively  few  years,  been  entirely  removed. 

f  At  present  the  abodes  of  the  brethren  are  on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle ;  but   it  is  supposed,  from  certain  peculiarities,  that  at  the 
street  end  was  the  chapel  of  the  hospital ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  court,  the  common  hall. 
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This  is  ftriktngly  evidenced  by  the  number  of  picturefque  timber  ftructures  erected  in  the  ijth  century,  that  are  yet  to  be  met 
with  in  fuch  cities  and  towns  as  Chefter,  Shrewfbury,  and  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  Kent  and  Surrey ;  all  of  them  with 
their  overhanging  upper  ftories,  moulded  or  carved  barge-boards,  mullioned,  tranfomed,  and  diamond-quarried  windows,  oriels 
and  bays,  partaking  of  the  Mediaeval  type.*  Of  the  larger  manfions,  the  noble  refidences  of  Longleat,  Wollaton,  Hardwicke, 
Hatfield,  Burleigh,  Knowle,  Cobham,  Charlecote,  and  a  hoft  of  others,  remain  in  a  perfect  and  ftill  tenanted  ftate.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  branch  of  Domeftic  Architecture  would  extend  the  prefent  remarks  to  an  unreafonable  limit:  in  moil 
of  them,  it  may  fuffice  here  to  fay,  a  gradual  departure  from  the  old  Mediaeval  type  is  obfervable.  As  time  went  on,  and 
modern  cuftoms,  with  an  increafe  of  refinement,  crept  in,  the  change  in  plan  became  more  and  more  developed.  The  hall, 
indeed,  often  was,  as  before,  the  centre  feature  of  the  houfe  ;  but  it  was  merely  the  nucleus  round  which  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  plan  were  grouped.  Elaborate  ceilings,  with  panels  and  pendants,  often  conftructed  of  plafter,  were  a  great 
feature  in  buildings  of  this  date.  A  door  at  one  end  of  the  hall  led  to  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and  the  family 
living  rooms  ;  and  another  door  at  the  oppofite  end  conducted  to  the  various  offices.  In  the  rear  was  frequently  a  fecond 
quadrangle,  round  which  were  ranged  the  minor  office  buildings  of  laundry,  wafh-houfe,  dairy,  &c.  Several  of  the  manor- 
houfes  in  Devonfhire  and  Somerfetfliire,  built  on  a  comparatively  fmaller  fcale  than  the  large  manfions  before  named  in  the 
1 7th  century,  were  erected  on  this  plan. 

Before  concluding,  a  few  words  defcriptive  of  fome  of  the  leading  points  of  difference  between  ancient  Englifh  and 
Scottifh  Domeftic  Architecture  (feveral  illustrations  of  the  latter  being  included  in  this  work),  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Firft, 
as  regards  material — old  brick  and  flint  buildings  are  but  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland — ftone  being  the  all  but  univerfal 
material  employed  ;  and  houfes  of  timber,  fuch  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fuch  abundance  in  England,  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Some  few  remain  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  but  thefe  are  altogether  of  a  different  type  to  thofe  in  England. 
In  the  latter  country,  the  timber  framing,  with  its  plafter  interftices,  is  conftructional,  and  forms  the  front  wall  of  the  houfe  ; 
whereas  in  Edinbugh,  the  ftone  wall  of  the  houfe  is  generally  found  behind  the  timber  framing,  which  projects  a  few  feet,  and 
forms  a  fpecies  of  cafing  to  the  wall  within.  The  ftraight-fided  gable  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland, — corbie  or  crow- 
ftepped  gables  being  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Scottifh  architecture.  As  regards  the  dates  of  the  buildings  in 
England,  as  has  been  before  fhewn,  fome  of  the  domeftic  buildings  even  of  the  I2th  century  are  ftill  in  exiftence ;  whereas  in 
Scotland  there  are  comparatively  few  remaining  anterior  to  the  ifth  century.  In  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  the  devaluations 
caufed  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  the  i6th  century  have  left  fcarcely  anything  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1479,  to  which 
year  or  thereabout,  the  erection  of  fome  of  the  oldeft  timber-fronted  tenements  in  the  Cowgate  may  be  attributed.  In  the 
buildings  themfelves  the  entire  abfence  of  the  type  of  Englifh  Perpendicular  is  very  remarkable.  The  four-centred  deprefled 
arch  of  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries  is  altogether  foreign  to  Scotland,  and  the  wiry  and  meagre  character  of  the  detail  is 
equally  unknown.  Not  lefs  noticeable  is  the  adherence  to  French  peculiarities  of  ftyle  and  treatment  throughout  Scotland, 
a  fact  attributable  without  doubt  to  the  alliance  fo  long  maintained  between  Scotland  and  France  in  the  middle  ages. 
Differing  alfo  from  England  is  the  long-continued  prevalence  of  one  particular  phafe  of  Mediaevalifm  in  Scotland,  for  while 
general  forms  and  peculiarities  of  detail  varied  fo  conftantly  in  England  between  the  I3th  and  i6th  centuries,  one  Medieval 
type,  at  leaft  in  general  features,  would  feem  to  have  continued  in  Scotland  without  fenfible  variation  for  a  much  longer 
period,  and  the  feveral  phafes  of  the  ftyle  were  later  in  Scotland  in  point  of  date  than  in  England.  The  "  localifrn"  alfo 
which  fo  clearly  diftinguifhes  the  character  of  the  buildings  (ecclefiaftical  ftructures  more  efpecially)  in  fuch  counties  as  York, 

*  The  charmingly  designed  group  of  old  timber  houses  at  the  retired  village  of  Chiddingstone,  in  Kent,  illustrated  in  this  Work,  forms  an  excellent 
example  of  half  timbered  houses.     Their  date  is  1637. 
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Lincoln,  and  Northampton  from  thofe  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  thefe  again  from  the  buildings  in  Kent  and  Suflex,  and  again 
from  thofe  in  Somerfetfliire  and  Devonfhire,  by  no  means  exifts  fo  diftinctly  in  Scotland,  in  all  parts  of  which  a  more  general 
amalgamation  of  peculiarities  occurs.  In  Scotland,  too,  timber  ftructures  being  fo  rare,  the  elaborate  detail  of  panelling, 
barge-board,  gable,  and  tracery,  fuch  as  in  England,  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  The  rare  appearance  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  the  general  adoption  inftead,  of  circular,  fegmental,  and  femi-octagonal  forms  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  in  the  profiles  of 
mouldings,  the  meagrenefs  of  the  Perpendicular  is  quite  unknown,  the  Scottifli  mouldings  exhibiting  almoft  always  a  treatment 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Decorated  period  in  England,  alternate  beads  and  hollows  and  filleted  bowtells,  being  chiefly  employed, 
and  with  great  effectivenefs.  The  tracery  of  windows  in  Scottifh  examples  partakes  more  of  a  Flamboyant  character  than  in 
England  ;  and  foffit  cufping,  even  in  later  examples,  is  conftantly  reforted  to.  Scottish  buttrefles  and  niches  are  lefs  graceful 
than  thofe  of  England  ;  and  in  vaulted  roofs  a  continuous  barrel  vault,  with  ribs  laid  on,  in  imitation  of  groining,  is  but 
an  indifferent  fubftitute  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  our  Englifh  examples  ;  neverthelefs  a  bold,  energetic,  and  thoroughly 
characteriftic  expreflion  pervades  the  architecture  of  Scotland,  and  is  in  wonderful  harmony  with  its  peculiarities  of  climate 
and  majeftic  fcenery.  Not  lefs  adapted,  however,  is  the  ancient  architecture  of  England  to  the  comparatively  fofter  and  more 
fubdued  features  of  the  landfcape  here,  a  fact  that  fliould  never  be  loft  fight  of  amidft  the  craving  for  "  Continentalifm," 
which  fo  frequently  prevails  in  the  buildings  defigned  and  erected  in  the  prefent  day.  The  value  of  the  facilities  now  afforded 
for  Continental  travelling,  as  promoting  to  fo  great  an  extent  an  enlarged  fphere  of  obfervation  and  architectural  ftudy, 
cannot  be  over-eftimated  ;  and  one  refult  of  the  inveftigation  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  this  and  other  lands  will  furely 
be  that  as  regards  outline,  character,  detail,  and  ornament,  the  landmarks  of  each  country  have  always  been  definitively 
traced,  and  that  each — England  no  lefs  than  the  reft — has  ever  held  its  own. 

In  concluding  this  account,  it  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that  the  fubject  has  indeed  proved  an  extended  one — the 
mine  has  been  explored,  but  is  neverthelefs  far  from  exhaufted ;  but  we  truft  that  fufficient  has  been  given  within  the 
compafs  of  the  two  volumes  now  completed,  to  demonftrate  the  varied,  extenfive,  and  interefting  peculiarities  that  characterize 
the  "  Ancient  Domeftic  Architecture  of  Great  Britain." 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF   EXAMPLES   ILLUSTRATED. 


ENGLISH. 


BEDE   HOUSES,  HOSPITALS,  &c. 

St.  John's  Hofpital,  Northampton 
St.  Mary's  Hofpital,  Chichefter  . 
The  Almfhoufes,  Cobham,  Kent 
The  Bede  Houfes,  Higham  Ferrers,  North- 
amptonfhire        ..... 
The  Bede  Houfe,  &c.,  Ewelme,  Oxon 
The  Hofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  near  Winchefter  . 
The  Bede  Houfe,  Stamford         .         . 
Ford's  Hofpital,  Coventry 

MANSIONS,   HOUSES,  &c. 

The  Archiepifcopal  Palace,  Mayfield,  SufTex 
The  Gueften  Hall,  Worcester   .         . 
Gateway  of  the  Carmelite  Monaftery  (now 

the  Infirmary),  Stamford     ... 
Gateway,  Battle  Abbey,  SufTex  . 
Penfhurft  Place,  Kent        .... 
The  Manor  Houfe,  Norborough,  Northamp- 

tonfhire     ...... 

Spicer's  Hall,  Briftol  .... 

The  Guard  Room,  Lambeth  Palace    . 
Canynge's  Houfe,  Briftol   .... 

Colfton's  Houfe,  Briftol     .... 

Gateway  of   the   Priory,   Great    Malvern, 

Worcefterfliire 

Almflioufes,  Lyddington,  Rutlandfliire 

Holcombe  Court,  Devon 

Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  Devon    . 

ANCIENT   TIMBER   HOUSES. 

The  Hall  of  the  Priory,  Great  Malvern 

Shops,  &c.,  in  the  Butcher  Row,  Shrewfbury 

Bablake  Hofpital,  Coventry 

Old  Houfe,  Lavenham,  Suffolk  . 

The  Commandery,  Worcefter    . 

Old  Houfe  at  Mayfield,  Suffex    . 

Old  Houfe  at  Preftbury,  Gloucefterfliire      . 

Old  Houfe  at  Ludlow,  Salop 

Old  Houfes  at  Chiddingftone,  Kent     . 


DATE. 

Circa. 

129010  1520 
130010  1680 
136210  1598 


1440 
1450 
1490 
1529 


1320 
1320 

1320 
1330 


'335 

1350 
1380 

1450 
1460 

1490 
1500 
1550 
1604 


1340 
1490 
1506 

'53° 
1535 
1575 
1580 
1600 


DOMESTIC  CHAPELS. 

The  Archiepifcopal  Palace,  Lambeth,  Surrey 
The  Epifcopal  Palace,  Wells,  Somerfet 
The  Vyne,  near  Bafingftolce,  Hants. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DETAILS. 

WINDOWS. 

Window,  Oakham  Caftle,  Rutlandfliire 
Window,  Sudeley  Caftle,  Glouceftermire    . 
Bay  Window  in  Dining  Room,  Haddon  Hall, 
Derbyfhire         ..... 

DOORWAYS. 
Doorway,  Brazen  Nofe  College,  Stamford  . 

FIRE-PLACES. 

Fire-place,  Apthorpe,  Northamptonfhire 
Fire-place  in  Canon's  Refidence,  Ely  . 

FURNITURE. 

Seats  and  Bench  Ends,  Penlhurft 

„  „        the  Bede  Houfe,  Stamford  . 

„  „        Abbot's  Hofpital,  Guilford  . 

OAK    PANELLING. 

Specimens    of    Old     Panelling  —  Foreign 

(3  Plates) 
Panelling  at  the  Vyne,  near  Bafmgftoke 

IRON-WORK. 

Rainwater  Heads,  Hinges,  Window  Latches, 

Door  Handles,  Keys,  &c.,  various 
Old  Conduit,  Little  Leigh,  Eflex 


DATE. 

Circa. 

1250 

1300 

'545 


1180 
1460 

1545 


1250 


1250 
1350 


'35°  (?) 

1582 

1625 


1500 
1540 


1450  to  1700 
1500 
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SCOTTISH. 


OLD   MANSIONS,   HOUSES,   &c. 

The  Palace,  Dunfermline 
The  Palace,  Linlithgow    .... 
Stirling  Caftle  ....•• 
Coxton  Tower,  near  Elgin 
Gateway,  St.  Andrew's  Caftle    . 
The  Canongate,  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh 
Newark-on-Clyde      ..... 
Old  Houfe,  Dundee           .... 
Old  Houfe  at  Elgin 

MISCELLANEOUS   DETAILS. 

WINDOWS. 

Oriel  Window,  Linlithgow 

Window  Roflin  Caftle        .... 

Oriel  Window,  Maybole  Caftle 

Dormer  Window,  Stirling .... 
Ditto     Ditto,  Maybole  Caftle 
Ditto     Ditto,  Newark-on-Clyde     . 

Ditto       Ditto,  Hagg's  Caftle,  near  Glafgow 

Loophole,  the  Vennel,  Edinburgh 

DOORWAYS. 

Doorway, St. Salvator's  College,St.  Andrew's 
Ditto,  Mary  of  Guife's  Palace,  Edinburgh 


DATE. 
Circa. 

1340 
1450 

1450  to  1540 
1500 
1550 
1591 
1620 
1650 
1671 


H30 

1597 
1620 
1550 
1620 
1620 
1685 
1502 


1450 
1540 


Doorway,   Clackmannan  Tower — and  Iron 

Work 

Ditto,  Blair's  Clofe,  Edinburgh     .  . 
Ditto,  the  Mint,  Edinburgh    . 
Ditto,  Hagg's  Caftle,  near  Glafgow 

ARCADING. 

Arcade,  Caftle  Campbell 

Crichton  Caftle   . 


FIREPLACES. 

Fireplaces,  Dirleton  Caftle 
„         Craigmillar  Caftle 
„         Borthwick  Caftle 
„         Clackmannan  Tower 
Roflin  Caftle 


Outfide  Stair,  Clackmannan 

Lion  on  Apex  of  Gable,  Stirling  Caftle 

Corbel  Mouldings,  Roflin 

Ironwork,  various 


DATE. 
Circa. 

1550 
1550 

J574 
1585 


1450 
1550 


1320 
1427 
1460 

'53° 

1597 


1600 
1450 

*597 

i6th  and 

Centuries 


ANCIENT   DOMESTIC   ARCHITECTURE 

OF 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 


THE  BEDE  HOUSE,  OR  BROWNE'S  HOSPITAL, 
STAMFORD.* 

IN  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  hofpital  illuftrated 
by  us  was  founded  by  William  Browne,  alderman,  of 
Stamford.  This  charitable  worthy  died,  however,  before 
the  building  was  complete ;  and  in  1493,  three  years  after 
Margaret,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  executrix,  alfo 
ceafed  to  exift,  Thomas  Stoke  (or  Stock),  her  brother,  a  canon 
of  York,  became,  under  her  will,  executor.  He  obtained 
powers  under  the  Great  Seal  from  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
for  its  better  eftablifliment.  Stock  relinquifhed  his  executor- 
fhip  after  a  fhort  period ;  upon  doing  fo  he  conveyed  to 
John  Coton,  the  firft  warden,  and  William  Hankyn,  the 
firft  confrater,  and  their  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  the  manors  of 
Swafield  and  North  Witham,  in  Lincolnftiire,  with  other 
tenements  in  Stamford,  Pilfgate,  Eafton,  North  Luffenham, 
and  other  places,  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  founda- 
tion. He  alfo  prefented  to  the  hofpital  a  filver  feal,  ufed  as 
the  common  feal  of  the  houfe  for  fealing  all  leafes,  grants,  &c. 

In  the  year  1610  the  hofpital  was  again  refounded  by 
letters  patent,  under  which  grant  the  eftablifliment  was  to 
confift  of  a  warden,  a  confrater,  and  ten  poor  men  and  two 
poor  women — all  advanced  in  age.  Vacancies  were  to  be 
fupplied  within  14  days  by  the  Dean  of  Stamford  and  the 
Vicar  of  All  Saints  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  default  within  that  time, 
by  the  neareft  defcendant  of  the  founder,  or  by  the  Alder- 
man (now  Mayor)  of  Stamford  and  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln. 

This  Bede  Houfe,  which  was  finimed  by  Stock  the 
25th  of  December,  1495,  ftands  on  the  N.  fide  of  Broad- 
flreet ;  adjoining  it  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  had  a  houfe  to 
the  E.,  and  on  the  W.  fide  was  the  houfe  of  a  Robert  Wyke. 
The  founder  is  faid  to  have  once  lived  in  a  houfe  at  the 
weftern  end  of  the  hofpital,  which  exifts  in  a  modernized 
ftate,  retaining  the  original  crocketed  gable.  The  S.  front 
is  a  good  fpecimen  of  Domeftic  Architecture,  as  it  exifted 
at  the  clofe  of  the  ifth  century.  Its  principal  features  are 
the  entrance  porchf  at  the  W.  end,  a  very  charaaeriftic  and 

*  ™e  original  name  of  Stamford  was  Stanford,  or  Staneford,  so  called 
from  the  ford  here  across  the  River  Welland.  During  the  re-erection  of 
stoneTrd  "'  Brownin&.  the  architect,  discovered  the  original 

t  Tliis  norch  was  taken  down  in  1813,  and  rebuilt  with  alterations,  the 
old  7imtenal  being  used. 
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picturefque  compofition  (a  perfpective  vignette  of  which  is 
given  in  Plate  4)  ;  the  windows  of  the  audit  room  and 
muniment  room  adjoining,  and  the  windows  of  the  inmates' 
dormitories  beneath.  At  the  E.  end  of  this  front,  the 
noticeable  peculiarity  of  the  two  femi-circular  headed 
windows  of  the  chapel,  and  the  late  character  of  the  tracery, 
might  fuggeft  a  probability  that  the  building  was  erected  at 
a  later  period  than  that  affigned  to  it.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, by  infpection  that  the  whole  is  of  contemporaneous 
date,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  ifth  century.  The  bell-cot  is  of 
much  more  recent  date. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,the 
floor  of  the  building  is  elevated  confiderably  above  the  ftreet. 
In  front  of  the  building,   extending  the  entire  length  from 
W.  to  E.,  is  a  terrace  for  the  ufe  of  the  inmates — a  feature 
in  the  defign  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  general  effect. 
Plate  2  mows  the   front  elevation  according  to  its  original 
defign.     Until  lately  a  modern  arched  covered  way  exifted 
in  front  of  the  terrace,  fpoiling  its  appearance.    The  hofpital 
ftands  on  an  irregularly  fhaped  plot  of  ground.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  porch  ;    and  the  arrangement  of  the  front  building 
confifts,  on   the  ground  floor,  of  a  central  corridor,  on  each 
fide  of  which  are  five  fmall  dormitories  for  the  bedefmen. 
At  the  W.  end  is  a  4-light  window  ;  the  ftained  glafs  exift- 
ing  therein  exhibits  the  arms  and  creft  of  the  founder,  and 
above  the  arms  is  a  label  infcribed  "  +  me  fpede."     At  the 
eaftern  end  of  the  corridor,   the  chapel  is  enclofed  by  an 
elaborate  oak  fcreen.     The  original  altar  ftone  now  forms 
part  of  the  pavement  at  the  entrance  to  the   chapel  (fee 
Ground  Plan,  Plate   i,  where  its  pofition  is  {hewn).     It  is 
remarkable  as  being  of  unufually  large  dimenfions,  and  the 
five  crofles  are  ftill  very  perfect.     One  of  the  two  windows 
on  the  S.  fide  is  filled  with  ftained  glafs  in  fragments,  but  fo 
mutilated  that  its  defcription   muft  be    nearly    conjectural. 
The  portions  decipherable  are  the  name  and  creft  of  the 
founder  ;  a  feries  of  four  labels,  each   having  the  infcription 
"  Ecce  Agnus   Dei ;"    the  remains  of  eight   figures,   four 
male  and  four   female ;  and  a  male  and  female  head — thefe 
latter  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  founder  and  his  wife. 
The  E.  window,  which   has  no  ftained  glafs  in  it,  is  high 
up  in   the   wall,    in  confequence  of  buildings    abutting  on 
the  wall  of  the  hofpital.      The  original  ftalls,    feat   ends, 
and  mifereres  remain,    and    are  worthy  of    notice.     This 
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portion  of  the  building  is  in  the  united  parifhes  of  St.  An- 
drew and  All  Saints.  An  annual  payment  of  6s.  8d.  is  made 
from  the  hofpital  to  the  rector  of  St.  Michael's  parifh,  in 
(atisfaftion  of  all  parochial  demands. 

N.  of  the  main  building  is  an  open  quadrangle,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  which  is  a  covered  way  or  cloifter,  forming  a 
paflage  to  the  common  hall  and  offices  on  the  N.  fide.  In 
the  wall  of  this  cloifter  is  a  brafs  plate  ;  the  place  where  it 
is  affixed  is  fhewn  by  the  letter  A,  on  the  ground  plan. 
The  infcription  thereon,  which  records  the  foundation  of 
the  hofpital,  is  given  on  Plate  I. 

On  the  N.  fide  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  inmates'  common 
hall,  erected  in  1813;  and  on  the  E.  fide  is  the  fuite  of 
apartments  forming  the  refidence  of  the  warden,  one  portion 
of  which,  contiguous  to  the  chapel  at  its  N.  E.  angle, 
appears  to  have  originally  been  intended  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  facred  veflels  of  the  chapel ;  a  pifcina  remains  in  the 
wall,  and  in  the  room  over,  an  opening  now  blocked  up, 
probably  a  hagiofcope  exifted,  fome  traces  of  which  are 
vifible  within  the  chapel. 

A  ftone  ftaircafe  from  the  cloifter  on  the  W.  fide,  leads 
to  the  upper  floor  and  to  the  confrater's  dwelling.  In  the 
main  building,  towards  Broad-ftreet,  is  the  audit  room,  36 
feet  by  21  feet,  which  has  a  good  oak  roof  in  a  dilapidated 
ftate,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  Plate  3.  The 
windows  contain  fome  very  good  ftained  glafs,  enriched  by 
fix  well-executed  figures,  in  a  more  perfect  condition  than 
that  in  the  chapel,  although  the  legends  furrounding  the 
figures  cannot  be  deciphered  with  much  accuracy.  The 
firft  figure,  from  the  E.  end  of  the  room,  appears  to  be 
King  David,  with  his  crown  and  fceptre.  The  fecond  one 
probably  reprefents  Solomon ;  this  is  alfo  crowned.  The 
third  figure,  which  correfponds  with  the  firft,  is  another 
portrait  of  David.  The  fourth,  with  the  head  bare  and 
furrounded  by  a  nimbus,  is  St.  Paul.  The  fifth  is  a  crowned 
figure,  intended  probably  for  another  reprefentation  of 


Solomon.     Who  the   fixth,  with  a  fmall  black  cap  on  the 
head,  is  intended  for  we  cannot  conjecture. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  audit  room  are  a  muniment  room 
and  clock  room,  and  at  the  W.  end,  the  apartments  of  the 
confrater,  which  have  been  much  altered  and  modernized. 
They  extend  over  the  cloifter  below,  and  occupy  part  of  the 
N.  fide  of  the  quadrangle,  the  confrater's  kitchen,  offices, 
&c.,  being  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  N.  W.  angle  beyond 
the  cloifter ;  and  adjoining  them  are  the  infirmary  and 
nurfes'  rooms. 

The  illuftrations  are  in  the  following  order : — 
Plate  I. — Plans  of  the  ground  and  upper  floors,  with 
the  brafs    infcription  plate,  and  fhields    from    the 
window  at  the  W.  end  of  the  corridor. 
Plate  2. — S.  elevation  fronting  Broad-ftreet,  and  longi- 
tudinal fe£tion  from  W.  to  E. 

Plate  3. — W.  elevation,  tranfverfe  fe&ion  of  corridor 
and  audit  room ;  details  of  the  roof  of  ditto,  of 
the  arches  of  the  cloifter,  and  the  crofs  on  the  W. 
gable,  a  very  good  example  of  the  kind,  and  in 
tolerable  prefervation. 

Plate  4. — -Details  of  the  windows  of  the  inmates'  dor- 
mitories ;  the  windows  of  the  audit  room,  and  a 
vignette  of  the  entrance  porch.  The  mouldings 
are  of  ordinary  third  pointed  or  perpendicular 
character,  but  good  of  their  kind ;  the  principle 
peculiarity  being  the  introduction  of  a  battlemented 
moulding,  in  the  horizontal  return  of  the  hood 
mould  of  fome  of  the  windows  and  doors.  Thefe 
features,  and  the  femi-circular  headed  windows, 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  lateft  period  of  the 
ftyle,  but  the  indications  of  debafement  in  this 
inftance  are  in  advance  of  the  ufual  period  by  60 
or  70  years.  The  buildings,  except  the  roof  of 
the  audit  room,  are  in  good  condition. 
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PENSHURST      PLACE,      KENT. 

PENSHURST  Place,  or  Pencehurft,  is  fituate  in  the  parifli  of 
the  fame  name  ;  it  adjoins  the  South-Eaftern  Railway  on  the 
S.,  and  is  about  four  miles  W.  from  Tunbridge.  According 
to  the  records  of  Domefday  book,  it  was  originally  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  family  of  Penceftre,  or  Penchefter ; 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  Sir  Stephen 
de  Penceftre  refided  there,  who  had  been  knighted,  and  ap- 
pointed Conftable  of  Dover  Caftle  and  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  which  offices  he 
held  after  the  acceffion  of  Edward  the  Firft.  Sir  Stephen 
de  Penceftre  was  married  twice,  and  died  without  male  iflue, 
and  was  buried  in  the  S.  aide  of  the  church  under  an  altar 
tomb,  on  which  lay  his  effigy  clad  in  armour.  He  left  two 
daughters,  Joane  by  his  firft  wife,  who  married  Henry  de 
Cobham,  of  Roundall  in  Shorne,  and  Alice  by  his  fecond 
wife,  who  married  John  de  Columbers,  and  had  the  manor, 
with  that  of  Lyghe,  which  was  adjacent  to  Penftiurft,  affigned 
to  her  as  a  portion  of  her  inheritance.  His  fecond  wife, 
Margery,  furvived  him,  and  held  the  manor  till  her  death  in 
the  fecond  year  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign.  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Second,  Sir  John  Polteney,  to 
whom  the  eftate  had  been  conveyed,  obtained  a  royal  licenfe 
to  fortify  the  manfions  of  Penfliurft,  Kent,  Cheale  or 
Chevele,  Cambridgefhire,  and  his  refidence  in  Candlewick 
Street,  London.  He  was  much  in  favor  with  Edward  the 
Third,  in  whofe  reign  he  was  appointed  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  no  lefs  than  four  times,  and  died  about  the  year 
1360,  poflefled,  in  addition  to  the  domain  of  Penfhurft,  of 
eftates  at  South  Park  Wood,  Orbifton  Wood,  Heverfmede, 
Cortonflands,  lands  in  Lyghe  and  Tappenafh,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  befides  the  advowfon  of  the  chapel  at 
Lyghe.  He  has  been  noticed  by  hiftorians  for  his  piety, 
wifdom,  large  pofleffions,  charities,  and  munificence  in  build- 
ings in  the  Metropolis.  He  left  a  widow  and  one  fon,  Sir 
William  de  Polteney,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
was  only  eight  years  old. 

Among  the  "  licenfes  to  crenellate,"  between  the  years 
1388  and  1399,  is  one  granted  to  Sir  John  Devereux,  who 
had  become  allied  to  the  owners  of  Penfhurft  by  marriage, 
for  the  "  manerium  "  at  Penfhurft,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle 
to  the  young  king,  and  Proteftor  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew,  purchafed  the  eftate  of  Penfhurft  of  the  family  of 
St.  Clere,  of  Aldham  St.  Clere,  in  Ightham,  Kent,  and  at 
his  deceafe  the  manor  defcended  to  his  brother  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  died  without  iflue,  and  the  eftate 


in  confequence  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Henry  the  Sixth 
granted  it  to  Humphrey  Stafford  (who  was  allied  by  the  ties 
of  confanguinity  to  the  royal  family),  and  created  him  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  eftate  pafled  through  various  hands, 
and  underwent  feveral  changes.  Henry  the  Eighth  having 
retained  Penfhurft  in  his  pofTeffion  for  fome  years  and  enlarged 
the  park,  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  who  as  a  partifan  of 
the  Protector  Somerfet,  was  afterwards  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill.  Sir  Ralph  died  without  iflue,  and  the  eftate  once  more 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  when  the  king  granted  it  to  Sir 
William  Sidney,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
at  Flodden  Field  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  having  been 
chamberlain  and  afterwards  fteward  to  King  Edward  before 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  royal  bed  chamber.  He  died  in  the  feventh  year  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  and  was  buried  at 
Penfhurft.  His  fon  and  heir,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  in  great 
favor  at  Court,  and  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Lord  Juftice  of  Ireland. 
He  married  the  Lady  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  whom  he  had  ifTue  three  fons, 
Philip,  Robert,  and  Thomas,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who 
married  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  whofe  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Arcadia."  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  alfo 
Prefident  of  the  Marches  in  Wales,  and  died  at  Worcefter 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1586,  and  by  the  command  of  Cjueen 
Elizabeth,  his  body  was  conveyed  back  to  Penfhurft,  where 
he  was  interred,  his  heart  being  fent  to  Ludlow,  the  feat  of 
his  government,  and  buried  there.  The  next  pofleflbr  of 
Penfhurft  was  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  eldeft  fon,  the  celebrated 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  called  "The  Incomparable"  by  contem- 
poraneous writers,  who  was  born  at  Penfhurft  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1554,  the  exalted  nobility  of  whofe  character 
has  obtained  for  his  name  fo  univerfal  a  celebrity.  During 
the  war  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  wherein  England 
fided  with  the  latter,  Cjueen  Elizabeth  appointed  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  Governor  of  Flufhing,  and  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Spaniards  at  Zutphen,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  after  fevere  fuffering,  which  lafted 
feven  days,  he  died  at  Arnheim.  The  anecdote  of  his  felf- 
denial  during  the  agony  caufed  by  his  wound,  in  giving  the 
water  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  thirft  he  experienced  to 
a  poor  foldier,  is  of  couife  well  known.  The  body  of  Sir 
Philip  was  conveyed  to  England,  where  it  lay  in  ftate,  and 
was  finally  depofited  beneath  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  fo 
univerfal  was  the  grief  for  his  untimely  death,  that  a  general 
mourning,  an  obfervance  till  then  unknown  in  England, 
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took  place.  He  married  Frances,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Walfingham,  by  whom  he  left  only  one  daughter, 
afterwards  married  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  his  brother 
Robert,  the  next  in  fucceffion,  became  in  confequence 
the  owner  of  Penfhurft,  and  was  by  King  James  the  Firft 
created  Baron  Sidney  of  Penfhurft  ;  and  fubfequently,  on 
the  occafion  of  the  king's  coronation,  Earl  of  Leicefter. 
He  died  in  1626,  and  was  interred  in  Penfhurft  Church, 
and  left  iffue — three  fons,  the  eldeft  two  of  whom  died  in 
their  infancy,  and  Robert  Vifcount  Lifle,  who  fucceeded  his 
father  as  Earl  of  Leicefter.  Robert  had  fourteen  children — 
fix  fons  and  eight  daughters.  Philip  was  the  heir,  and 
Algernon,  who  for  complicity  in  the  "  Rye  Houfe  plot"  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  jth  December,  1683,  was 
the  fecond  fon.  His  eldeft  daughter,  Dorothy,  afterwards 
Countefs  of  Sunderland,  was  the  famed  "  Sachariffa"  of 
Waller  the  poet.  His  wife,  who  was  the  Lady  Dorothy 
Percy,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the 
Princefs  Elizabeth  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firft. 
The  above-named  Philip,  third  Earl  of  Leicefter,  belonged 
to  the  Parliamentarian  party  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
died  in  1696,  aged  upwards  of  80.  Three  of  his  grandfons, 
viz.,  Philip,  John,  and  Jocelyn,  were  in  fucceffion  Earls  of 
Leicefter,  of  whom  John  was  a  favourite  of  King  George 
the  Second  ;  but  many  changes  fubfequently  occurred,  and 
a  confiderable  amount  of  litigation  enfued,  in  confequence 
of  the  failure  of  legitimate  male  iffue.  Jocelyn,  the  youngeft 
of  the  three  above-named  brothers,  married  in  1717  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  and  heirefs  of Thomas,  of  the 

county  of  Glamorgan,  but  died  in  1743  without  legitimate 
iflue ;  and  through  failure  of  male  defcendants,  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Leicefter  became  extinft.  His  natural  daughter, 
Anne,  married  Henry  Streatfeild,  Efq.,  of  Chiddingftone,  in 
Kent,  and  inherited  the  Glamorganfhire  eftates.  The  eftate 
of  Penfhurft  afterwards  paffed  to  the  family  of  the  Perrys, — 
William  Perry,  of  Turville  Park,  Buckinghamfhire,  having 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Sidney,  the  third  furviving  fon  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  next  elder  brother  of  Jocelyn  above-named.  He 
refided  at  Penfhurft,  and  in  1752  obtained  the  royal  fign 
manual,  permitting  the  iffue  of  himfelf  and  his  wife  to  affume 
the  name  and  armorial  bearings  of  Sidney.  He  was  alfo 


created  Lord  de  Lifle,  and  endeavoured,  but  unfuccefsfully, 
to  obtain  alfo  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicefter  ;  and  died  in 
1757,  leaving  his  widow  to  be  poffeffor,*  and  a  fon  and  five 
daughters — the  eldeft  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  Byffhe 
Shelley,  Efq.,  whofe  defcendants  are  the  owners  of  fuch  of 
the  Sidney  eftates  that  have  efcaped  alienation. 

Penfhurft  Place,  from  its  many  aflbciations,  no  lefs  than 
from  the  beauty  of  the  locale,  has  been  the  conftant  theme 
of  poets  and  hiftorians.  The  park  ftill  covers  a  fpace  of 
more  than  400  acres,  though  confiderably  reduced  in  extent 
fince  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicefter  in  the  Sidney  family 
became  extincl: ;  and  is  moft  pidturefquely  diversified  by  a 
feries  of  gentle  undulations  of  furface,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  oaks,  beeches,  and  chefnut  trees.  Not  far 
from  a  piece  of  water  called  Lancup  is  "  Bear's  Oak,"  faid 
to  be  the  fite  of  the  celebrated  tree  known  as  "  Sidney's 
Oak,"  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  at  Sir 
Philip's  birth.  Ben  Jonfon,  referring  to  it,  thus  writes  : — 

"  Thou  art  not,  Penfhurft,  built  to  envious  fhow 
Of  touch  or  marble  ;  nor  canft  boaft  a  row 
Of  polifh'd  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  gold: 
Thou  haft  no  lantern,  whereof  tales  are  told, 
Or  flair,  or  courts ;  but  ftand'ft  an  ancient  pile, 
And,  thefe  grudg'd  at,  art  reverenced  the  while. 
Thou  joy'ft  in  better  marks  :  of  foil,  of  air, 
Of  wood,  of  water :  therein  thou  art  fair  ; 
Thou  haft  thy  walks  for  health  as  well  as  fport : 
Thy  mount  to  which  the  Dryads  do  refort, 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feafts  have  made 
Beneath  the  broad  beach,  and  the  chefnut  fhade. 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  fet 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Mufes  met. 
There  in  the  writhed  bark  are  cut  the  names 
Of  many  a  fylvan  taken  with  his  flames  ; 
And  thence  the  ruddy  fatyrs  oft  provoke 
The  lighter  Fauns,  to  reach  thy  Ladies'  Oak." 


*  She  had  added  to  her  possessions  by  the  purchase  of  most  of  the 
estates  that  had  been  allotted  to  her  elder  sister,  and  was  surprised  by 
an  unexpected  claim  made  to  the  whole  property  by  John  Sidney,  Esq., 
son  to  Earl  Jocelyn' s  Countess,  but  born  after  the  separation  that  had 
taken  place  between  them.  Mr.  Sidney's  claim  to  the  property  was 
decided,  on  a  Writ  of  Right  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  January, 
1782. 


PENSHURST    PLACE,    KENT. 


Penfhurft  Place  is  a  large,  and,  owing  to  the  various  dates 
at  which  it  has  been  erected,  irregularly  -  {haped  pile  of 
building.*  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  N.  front,  the 
gate-houfe  in  the  centre  of  which  is  known  as  the  King's 
Tower.  In  the  buildings  forming  this  front  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  manfion,  and  the  wefternmoft  portion  is 
now  called  the  Billiard-room  Tower.  Moft  of  this  front 
was  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth, 
but  was  greatly  altered  and  modernized  about  30  years  ago. 
Faffing  through  the  King's  Tower,  and  croffing  the  quad- 
rangle, the  firft  building  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  the 
great  hall,  erected  by  Sir  John  Devereux  in  the  middle  of  the 
I4th  century,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  groined  porch, 
over  which  is  a  fmall  apartment  called" SaccharifTa'sRooni."t 
In  the  porch  is  a  door  opening  on  a  fmall  fpiral  ftaircafe, 
which  leads  to  this  room  and  to  the  gallery  adjoining.  The 
inner  doorway  of  this  porch  has  a  feries  of  quatrefoil  panels 
in  the  head  and  down  the  jambs,  and  the  original  oak  door 
with  its  wicket  ftill  remains.  Details  of  the  door  are  {hewn 
at  full  on  Plate  4.  A  paflage  leads  from  the  porch  to  the 
court  in  the  rear,  and  to  the  left  of  this  paflage  is  the  ufual 
arrangement  of  three  doorways,  the  firft  of  which  opened 
into  the  buttery ;  the  fecond  led  to  the  kitchen,  all  traces 
of  which  have  difappeared  ;  and  the  third  doorway  opened 
into  the  pantry.  At  the  farther  end,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  another  ftaircafe,  leading  to  the  minftrels'  gallery  and 
the  fuite  of  rooms  adjacent  to  it.  The  paflage  is  enclofed 
on  the  right  by  a  fcreen,  which  feparates  it  from  the  main 
body  of  the  great  hall.  The  general  defign  of  this  fcreen 
has  the  cuftomary  two  large  openings  ;  it  is  later  in  date  than 
the  reft  of  the  hall,  and  has  of  late  years  been  much  altered, 
the  battlements  at  the  top  being  entirely  modern,  and  fbme 
of  the  new  portions  being  executed  in  plafter.  The  original 
portions  of  the  tracery  are  tolerably  good,  and  the  device  of 
the  "  bear  and  ragged  ftaff,"  the  badge  of  the  Dudley  family, 
is  frequently  introduced  in  the  panels.  Over  the  fcreen  is 
the  minftrels'  gallery.  As  in  all  domeftic  buildings  of  the 
I4th  century,  the  great  hall  at  Penfhurft  is  the  primary  and 
moft  important  feature  of  the  manfion,  and  is  unufually 
fpacious,  being  64  feet  long  by  38  feet  9  inches  wide,  and 
48  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  It  is 
lighted  by  two  2-light  windows  on  the  N.  and  S.  fides,  the 
tracery  in  the  heads  of  which  ({hewn  in  detail  on  Plate  2)  is 

*  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  originally  moated,  for  although  on 
the  northern  front  there  still  exists  a  dry  fosse,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
a  natural  lake,  which  formerly  existed  in  front  of  the  building,  threw  up 
a.  large  hank  of  hard  shingle,  on  which  the  mansion  was  erected. 

t  Saccharissa,  as  before  stated,  was  the  name  given  by  Waller  the 
poet  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  She  afterwards 
became  Countess  of  Sunderland,  in  William  the  Third's  reign. 


of  fomewhat  peculiar  defign,  and  partakes  of  the  localifm 
obfervable  in  feveral  ftrudtures  in  Kent.  Between  the 
windows,  on  the  outfide  are  large  buttrefles,  between  which, 
over  the  windows,  are  fegmental-headed  arches,  fimilar  to 
thofe  at  the  Gueften  Hall  at  Worcefter,  and  the  Palace  at 
Mayfield,  Suflex  (fee  the  illuftrations  of  thofe  buildings,  given 
in  the  prefent  work),  and  elfewhere,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  ftrengthen  the  buttrefles  and  to  afford  additional  thick- 
nefs  of  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  rafters,  for  the  wall  plates 
of  the  roof.  The  tranfoms  of  the  windows  have  been 
modernized.  On  the  N.  fide  of  the  hall,  and  at  its  eaftern 
extremity,  there  was  originally  another  window,  converted 
fubfequently  into  a  doorway  to  what  is  known  as  "  Rupert's 
building,"  which  is  of  Elizabethan  date.  At  the  S.  end  of 
the  hall  was  the  dais,  raifed  on  one  ftep,  and  an  octangular 
recefs  or  turret,  the  windows  of  which  appear  to  be  nearly 
co-eval  with  the  other  portions  of  the  hall,  although,  on 
further  inveftigation,  fome  indications  in  the  plinth-mould, 
and  on  the  roof,  induce  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  an  after- 
thought or  alteration  made  foon  after  the  erection  of  the 
reft.  In  the  interior  of  this  recefs,  the  detail  of  the  ftaircafe 
which  leads  to  the  ftate  apartments  on  the  upper  floor  is  not 
earlier  in  date  than  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  roof  of 
the  hall  is  a  very  fine  example  of  I4th  century  type,  and  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  four  bays,  to  each  of  which  there 
is  an  arched  and  moulded  principal  and  collar,  over  which  is 
an  octagonal  king  poft,  with  moulded  capital  and  bafe  and 
curved  braces,  fupporting  an  upper  collar ;  each  pair  of 
rafters  is  ftrutted,  and  at  the  feet  are  upright  puncheons 
refting  on  a  moulded  wall  plate,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
other  mouldings  beneath,  forms  an  effective  cornice.  Under 
each  principal  is  a  figure  corbel,  life  fize,  carved  in  oak  ; 
each  figure  is  different,  and  all  are  of  grotefque  character. 
In  each  of  the  gables  of  the  roof  at  the  E.  and  W.  ends  of 
the  hall  is  a  4-light  fegmental-headed  window,  the  defign  of 
which  is  fimilar  in  treatment  to  thofe  on  the  N.  and  S.  fides, 
and  very  good.  Details  of  thefe  windows  are  exhibited  on 
Plate  6.  Over  thefe  are  two  fmall  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  fo  arranged  that  the  king  poft  and  curved  braces  of  , 
the  roof  harmonize  with  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
defign.  In  the  hall  are  fome  well-defigned  old  benches  and 
tables,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  are  the  original  fire-dogs 
(details  of  thefe  acceflbries  will  be  illuftrafed  in  our  pages), 
which  ftand  within  an  octagonal  ftone  hearth.  Over  this  in  the 
roof  was  the  louvre,  all  traces  of  which  have  difappeared.* 

«  Ii»  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Penshurst  Place,  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  a.  louvre  is  shewn,  as  then  existing  on  the 
roof;  but  of  manifestly  later  date  than  the  hall,  and  with  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty.  This  no  doubt  superseded  the  original  lourre. 
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Several  fragments  of  armour  are  affixed  to  the  walls,  but 
thefe  are  but  the  comparatively  valuelefs  remains  of  what 
muft  have  been  one  of  the  fineft  collections  of  ancient 
armour  in  England,  confifting  as  it  originally  did  of  the  war 
equipments  belonging  to  generations  of  the  Sidney  family. 
Many  of  the  fuits  and  helmets,  it  is  faid,  were  richly  adorned 
with  ornamental  devices,  inlaid  in  gold  and  filver  ;  but  from 
motives  of  cupidity,  or  in  ignorance  as  to  their  value,  were 
difpofed  of,  and  have  entirely  difappeared.  The  invaluable 
papers,  known  as  the  "  Sidney  Correfpondence,"  difplaying 
the  literary  attainments  pofleffed  by  the  Sidney  family,  no 
lefs  than  their  military  prowefs,  are  alfo  no  longer  in  exift- 
ence.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  hall,  and  ftanding  tranfverfely 
to  it  is  the  fuite  of  ftate  apartments,  reached  by  the  ftaircafe 
in  the  octangular  recefs  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  hall, 
before  mentioned.  Thefe  apartments  contain  feveral  original 
pictures  of  the  Sidney  family  and  other  fubjects,  with  fome 
furniture  of  Elizabethan  and  later  date.  Under  this  range 
of  apartments  are  groined  cellars,  which  appear  to  be  at  leaft 
a  century  older  than  the  reft  of  the  building ;  it  is  probable 
alfo  that  the  fuperftructure  of  this  portion  was  erected  at 
the  fame  period.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
original  fite  of  the  chapel  of  the  manfion.  Beyond,  and  to 
the  W.,  is  the  "  Buckingham  Building,"  of  later  date  than 
the  hall,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  owners  of  Penfhurft,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  windows  of  this  building  are 
peculiar  from  the  great  depth  of  fplay  in  the  jamb  on  the 
outfide,  while  the  jambs  and  mullions  infide,  which  are 
beautifully  finiflied,  are  nearly  flufh  with  the  wall,  reverfing 
in  fact  the  ufual  arrangement.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her 
vifitsto  Penfhurft,  was  lodged  in  this  portion  of  the  manfion. 
The  buildings  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  fouthern,  or  lower 
court,  contain  private  apartments,  that  at  the  S.W.  angle 
being  termed  the  "Record  Tower;"  and  on  the  E.  fide  of 
this  court  is  a  modern  range  of  minor  offices.  Facing  the 
hall,  on  the  S.  fide  of  this  court,  is  a  building  of  Elizabethan 
,  date,  known  as  the  "  Garden  Tower,"  adjacent  to  which 
are  remains  of  the  original  boundary  walls. 

It  remains  but  to  add  that  the  prefent  noble  pofTeflbr  of 
Penfhurft  Place  is  the  fon  of  Philip  Charles  Sidney,  who  in 
1825  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  his  late  Majefty  William 
the  Fourth,  and  to  whom,  in  1835,  was  reftored  the  ancient 
title  of  Baron  de  I'lfle  and  Dudley  of  Penfhurft.  Lord  de 
I'lfle,  from  the  numerous  alliances  with  the  gentleft  blood 
of  the  land,  and  in  particular  as  one  of  the  defcendants 
from  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  can  boaft  of  a  defcent  more 


diftinguifhed   and   fplendid    than    that   of    many    Peers   or 
Commoners  of  England. 

Our  illuftrations  are  as  follows  : — 

Hate  1. — N.  elevation  and  plan  of  the  hall,  &c. 

Plate  2. — Windows  on  N.  and  S.  sides  of  ditto. 

Plate  3.— Section  and  details  of  roof  of  ditto. 

Plate  4. — Details  of  inner  door  of  entrance  porch  of  ditto. 

Plate  5. — Windows  over  porch,  and  in  room  adjoining  minstrels' 

gallery. 

Plate  6. — Windows  in  gables  at  E.  and  W.  ends  of  hall. 
Plate  7. — Chimney  stacks. 
Plate  8. — Details  of  screen  in  hall,  and  general  plan. 

In  the  plan,  the  black  portion  is  the  I4th  century  work  ; 
the  deepeft  tint  reprefents  the  part  creeled  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  and  previous,  and  the  lighter,  alterations 
and  additions  made  30  years  fince  ;  the  untinted  are 
recent  portions,  and  the  letters  and  figures  thereon  refer  as 
follows  : — 


' Saccharissa's  room"  over. 


A  Great  Hall. 

B  Porch,  with  ' 

C  Buttery. 

D  Passage  to  kitchen. 

E  Pantry. 

F  Rupert's  building. 

Gr  Vaulted  chambers  under  state  apartments. 

H  King's  Tower. 

I  Billiard-room  Tower. 

K  Buckingham  building. 

L  Eecord  Tower. 

M  Garden  Tower. 

N  Brewhouse  Tower. 

The  ftate  apartments  on    the    firft    floor    extend   from 
K  to  L  inclufive. 

No.  1.— Ante- room. 
„     2. — Drawing  room. 
„     3.— Hall. 
,,     4. — Modern  library. 
,,     5. — Porter's  room. 
,,     6. — Stable  buildings. 
„     7. — Drawing  room. 
„     8. — Dining  room. 
,,     9. — Gateway. 

,,  10  to  28  inclusive  are  larder,  dairy,  bakehouse,  coach-houses, 
stables,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  of  modern  erection. 


The  authors  beg  to  return  their  beft  acknowledgments 
to  GEORGE  DEVEY,  Efq.,  Architect  to  Lord  de  I'lfle,  for 
his  kindnefs  in  fupplying  them  with  valuable  memoranda 
and  information  connected  with  Penfhurft  Place. 


HALF-TIMBERED     HOUSE,    LUDLOW. 


PLATE  9.  Five  examples  of  panelling,  exhibiting  varieties 
of  the  linen  pattern,  are  here  {hewn.  The  panels  were 
originally  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  adjacent  to  the  hall, 
on  the  firft  floor  of  the  manfion. 

PLATE  10  contains  examples  of  the  tables  and  benches 
in  the  great  hall ;  the  feet  fupporting  the  table  in  their 
arrangement  are  cruciform,  and  as  fuch  capable  of  fuftaining 
a  confiderable  amount  of  weight.  One  of  the  fire  dogs  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  with  a  plan  of  the  odtagonal  ftone 
hearth  upon  which  it  ftands,  is  alfo  fhewn  on  this  Plate. 
The  date  of  thefe  moveables  is  probably  that  of  Elizabeth's 
reign. 


HALF-TIMBERED    HOUSE,    LUDLOW. 


CAMDEN,  the  hiftorian,  referring  to  Ludlow,  mentions  it  as 
a  town  "  majore  eleganti£  quam  vetuftate  ;"  but  its  original 
Britifh  name,  Dinan  Leys  Tywyfog,  or  the  Prince's  Palace, 
induces  the  belief  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  may  have 
been  a  place  of  fome  importance.  Ludlow  feems  to  have 
been  originally  included  within  the  Welfh  borders,  the 
diftrict  known  as  the  Marches  of  Wales,  which  extended 
from  Chefter  to  Briftol,  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  fettled 
by  the  Saxons  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Britons. 
According  to  the  French  chronicle  of  the  Fitz-Warine 
family,  Henry  the  Firft  beftowed  the  Caftle  of  Dinan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ludlow,  with  all  the  country  near  the  river 
Corve,  on  one  Fulke,  who  took  the  title  of  Fouk,  or  Fulke 
de  Dinan  ;  but  according  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  in  his 
Hijhry  of  Salop,  this  account  of  Fulke  de  Dinan  is  fome- 
what  mythical,  the  real  individual  having  been  Joceas,  or 
Joce  de  Dinan,  or  Dinant,  fo  called  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  Brittany,  and  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
The  Lord  Marchers  of  Wales,  as  they  were  termed,  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  the  Third, 
afterted  a  right  of  providing  filver  fpears  to  fupport  the 
canopy  of  purple  filk,  and  their  claim  was  allowed.  It  is 
fomewhat  difficult  to  determine  who  was  the  firft  Lord 
Prefident  of  the  Marches  that  bond,  fide  undertook  the  office ; 
by  fome  writers  either  John  Alcock,  Bifhop  of  Ely  in  1478, 
or  William  Smith,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign,  has  been  named  ;  the  government  of  the  diftricT: 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  fully  eftablifhed  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  when  a  local  eftablifhment,  confiding  of  a 
Lord  Prefident,  Councillors,  and  four  Juftices  of  the  Peace, 
were  appointed.  In  Elizabeth's  time  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
father  of  the  famed  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  appointed  to  the 


prefidency,  which  he  occupied  till  fhortly  before  his  death. 
This  council  continued  in  force  till  William  the  Third's 
reign,  when  the  court  was  abolifhed,  and  Lord  Lieutenants 
of  North  arid  South  Wales  were  appointed  inftead,  the  laft 
Prefident  being  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

The  general  hiftory  of  Ludlow  is  altogether  fo  inter- 
woven with  that  of  its  renowned  Caftle,  and  the  fucceflive 
Lord  Marchers  of  Wales,  that  it  were  unneceflary  to  enter 
upon  a  more  detailed  account  here.  It  only  remains  to 
defcribe  the  pidlurefque  dwelling  (hewn  in  the  accom- 
panying illuftration,  which  is  fituate  in  the  portion  of  the 
town  nearly  adjoining  the  Caftle,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Dinham,  a  corruption  in  all  probability  of 
the  original  Dinan  or  Dinant  before  referred  to.  Ludlow 
abounds  with  dwellings  of  this  type,  and  the  well-known 
Feathers  Inn  is  of  the  fame  date ;  but  this  laft  has  been  of 
late  years  confiderably  altered  and  modernized.  The  houfe 
felecied  for  illuftration  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  perfect  example 
in  the  town,  and  may  be  confidered  a  fample  of  the  reft. 
The  dwelling  is  two  ftories  in  height,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
floor,  each  ftory  as  ufual  projecting  over  that  below.  There 
are  two  gables,  with  carved  barge  boards,  the  finials  in  the 
centre  of  which  have  been  modernized.  Under  the  windows 
in  the  gables  a  feries  of  panels  in  the  frame  timbers  runs 
along  the  entire  front,  arranged  fo  as  to  refemble  quatrefoils  ; 
the  timbers  on  each  fide  of  the  firft  floor  windows  and 
beneath  them  are  difpofed  diagonally,  and  over  the  windows 
of  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  continuous  firing  board, 
enriched  with  a  fcroll  ornament.  In  each  of  the  ftories,  in 
the  centre  and  at  the  ends,  are  carved  pendants.  The  doors 
of  the  houfe  are  modern.  Altogether  the  defign  pofTefTcs 
confiderable  piclurefquenefs  and  effedtivenefs  of  character. 


HOUSES  IN  THE  BUTCHER  ROW, 
SHREWSBURY. 


OF  the  cities  and  towns  in  England  pofTefling  examples 
of  ancient  domeftic  architecture  of  comparatively  earlier 
date,  Coventry  can  boaft,  perhaps,  of  the  greater  propor- 
tion ;  but  both  Chefter  and  Shrewfbury  abound  in  moft 
interefting  and  valuable  remains  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  periods.  In  Shrewfbury  indeed  but  few  relics 
exift  anterior  to  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  the  fubjeft  given  in 
the  accompanying  engraving  forms  an  exception,  being 
evidently  of  fifteenth  century  date.  The  efpecial  intereft 
connected  with  the  Butcher  Row,  Shrewfbury,  confifts 
in  the  great  variety  of  remaining  veritable  mediaeval 
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fhop  fronts,  the  progreffive  profperity  and  advancement  of 
England  having  led  to  their  demolition,  and  replacement  by 
others  of  more  modern  type,  although  on  the  Continent 
they  are  ftill  to  be  met  with  frequently.  In  Coventry  and 
fome  other  towns,  as  at  Shrewfbury,  a  ftreet  known  as  the 
Butcher  Row  is  ftill  to  be  met  with,  the  reafon  of  this 
diftinctive  title  apparently  being  that  the  houfes  devoted  to 
the  purpofes  of  bufinefs,  on  being  rebuilt  after  a  fire,  or  in 
confequence  of  decay,  were  moftly  erected  on  the  fub- 
ftru6ture  of  the  original  dwelling,  and  the  fhops,  the  fronts 
of  which  were  entirely  open  and  unglazed,  became  then 
fituate  on  the  upper  floor  above  the  ftreet  level,  a  continuous 
gallery  or  paflage  running  in  front  of  them,  in  the  mode  ftill 
exifting  in  the  unique  city  of  Chefter ;  while  in  the  market 
places  or  fhambles  the  fhops  remained  level  with  the  road- 
way, and  the  ftreets  retained  the  names  of  the  trades  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  viz.,  the  Butcher  Row,  the  Shambles, 
Fifh  Street,  the  Butter  Market  or  Butter  Crofs,  &c.  &c. 

The  houfe  of  which  the  elevation  and  details  are  here 
given,  is  a  well  known  example,  fituate  in  a  narrow  and, 
except  to  the  archasologift  and  artift,  a  very  uninviting  part 
of  the  parifh  of  St.  Alkmund  in  Shrewfbury.  It  ftands  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  parifh  church  ;  and  in  Owen  and 
Blakeway's  Hijlory  of  Shrew/bury,  the  following  paragraph, 
leferring  to  the  fubject  of  fome  buildings  nearly  adjacent, 
and  introducing  mention  of  the  houfes  here  illuftrated  occurs  : 
"  By  an  old  deed,  Thomas  Lee  grants  to  Roger  de  Wollaftone 
a  void  fpace  between  the  cemetery  of  St.  Julian's  Church 
and  the  tenement  formerly  belonging  to  Roger  de  Welyngton, 
and  which  he  the  faid  Roger  gave  to  the  fraternity  of  the 
Holy  Crofs  in  the  church  of  St.  Alkmund,  which  void  place 
extends  on  the  S.  to  the  king's  highway,  leading  between 
the  faid  void  place  and  St.  Alkmund's  cemetery,  and  extends 
backward  to  the  Abbot  of  Lillemall's  garden,  held  by  Roger 
Glafs  (except  a  parcel  of  land,  held  by  Sir  Philip  Lawley, 
vicar  of  St.  Alkmund,  from  the  faid  Thomas,  contiguous  to 
the  back  fide  of  the  faid  void  place)  at  an  annual  rent  of 
3*.  tfd.  of  filver.  The  '  highway  '  here  fpoken  of  muft 
have  led  into  Fifh  Street ;  and  we  learn  from  another  deed 
of  the  year  1462  that  the  wardens  of  the  Chantry  of  Holy 
Crofs  in  this  church,  had  then  a  tenement  in  the  corner  near 
the  faid  church  leading  into  Fifh  Street,  (MSS.,  Gough  in 


bibl.  Bodl.)  This,  however,  may  have  been  the  ancient 
and  curious  tenement  at  the  corner  of  the  Double  Butcher 
Row,  leading  down  into  Fifh  Street,  which  is  certainly  as 
old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  refembles  an  ancient  guild- 
houfe."  Referring  to  the  erection  of  a  vicarage  on  the  above 
mentioned  "  void  fpace,"  the  writer  adds — "  If  the  ancient 
vicarage  was  literally  oppofite  the  S.  fide  of  the  church,  it 
muft  have  been  extremely  confined  ;  yet  that  this  was  its 
real  fituation  appears  nearly  certain  from  the  deed  quoted 
above.  The  higher  orders  were  fo  much  accuftomed  to  be 
cooped  up  in  fortrefTes,  and  all  ranks  to  inhabit  '  fenced 
cities,'  that  a  clergyman  of  that  age  would  confider  himfelf 
as  very  amply  accommodated,  in  a  fpot  which  a  cobbler  of 
the  prefent  day  would  almoft  regard  with  contempt.  Before 
the  diflblution,  it  appears  that  the  vicars  had  obtained  a 
habitation  elfewhere,  and  that  the  houfe  in  the  churchyard 
was  converted  into  chambers  for  a  chantry  prieft,  who  was 
alfo  parifh  clerk." 

The  houfes  illuftrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
have  a  frontage  of  about  55  feet  towards  the  ftreet.  Above 
the  ground  floor,  there  are  two  ftories,  each  ftory  projecting 
over  that  below,  and  the  height  of  the  entire  range  is 
confiderable.  The  end  houfe  has  a  gable,  which  originally 
had  probably  a  barge  board,  but  all  traces  of  this  have  now 
difappeared. 

In  the  courfe  of  time,  the  appearance  of  the  houfes 
generally  has  undergone  confiderable  alteration,  from  the 
combined  influences  of  mutilation,  neglect,  and  age,  and 
various  renovations  in  brick  have  been  from  time  to  time 
inferted  ;  enough,  however,  exifts  to  mow  a  reftoration  of 
what  was  probably  the  original  defign,  in  which  condition  it 
is  here  fhown.  One  of  the  oriels  in  the  fide  elevation  ftill 
exift,  in  a  comparatively  perfect  ftate,  fuggefting  the  refto- 
ration of  thofeon  the  front  towards  the  Butcher  Row.  The 
fhops  on  the  ground  floor  are  all  open,  and  the  angle  pofts 
on  the  ground  and  firft  floors  are  panelled  and  moulded. 
Over  the  doorways  in  the  elevation  are  panels  filled  with 
tracery,  the  defign  of  which  varies  in  each.  The  architectural 
features  of  the  houfes  generally  are  good,  and  the  whole 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  example  of  fifteenth  century 
detail.  The  Plate  exhibits  the  elevation  and  various  details 
of  the  mouldings,  panels,  and  angle  pofts  of  the  elevation. 
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THE    HOSPITAL,    EWELME,    OXFORDSHIRE. 


AT  about  twelve  miles  S.E.  of  Oxford,  and  three  miles 
N.E.  of  Wallingford,  in  Berkfhire,  is  the  quiet  and  fecluded 
village  of  Ewelme,  the  original  Saxon  name  of  which  was 
./Ewhyleme,  and  according  to  Domefday  book  Lawelme. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  and  after- 
wards Duke  of  Suffolk,  married  Alice,  the  granddaughter  of 
the  illuftrious  poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer,*  by  which  union  the 
territorial  influence  of  the  two  families  in  Ewelme  was  in  a 
great  degree  concentrated  and  increafed,  and  the  place 
acquired  local  importance  to  fome  extent. 

In  1437,  King  Henry  the  Sixth  granted  to  "the  faid 
William,  and  Alice  his  wife,  that  they  or  either  of  them 
fliould  found  an  hofpital  at  their  Manor  of  Ewelme,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  and  fettle  a  fufficient  endowment  not 
exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  200  marks  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  chaplains  and  thirteen  poor  men,  to  be  incorporated, 
and  to  have  a  common  feal."  They  ordained,  moreover, 
"  that  the  above  number  of  perfons  mould  be  ever  main- 
tained in  it,  one  of  the  chaplains  or  priefts  to  be  called 
matter  of  the  alms-houfe,  who  mail  govern  it,  and  mail 
adminifter  the  affairs  thereof."  Sir  John  Seynfberg,  late 
parfon  of  Ewelme,  was  appointed  the  firft  mafter,  being 
preferred  to  a  clerk-graduate  for  fervices  rendered  in  the 
building  of  the  church,  which  was  erected  about  the  fame 
time  by  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Suffolk,  John  Boftock 
being  the  firft  incumbent.  The  houfe,  &c.,  was  made  over 
to  the  mafter,  fchoolmafter,  and  the  poor  men  for  ever,  and 
was  entitled  God's  houfe,  or  the  houfe  of  alms.  And  left 
the  alms-houfe  fliould  ever  be  injured  as  to  its  polfeffion  by 
any  lord  or  lady  of  the  lordfhip  of  Ewelme,  the  chancellor 
and  treafurer  of  England  for  the  time  being  were  made 
protectors  of  it.  Thofe  benefited  by  this  inftitution  were 
expected  to  live  charitably,  meekly,  and  godly  ;  to  be  free 
from  drunkennefs,  and  no  fecrets  of  the  houfe  to  be  revealed ; 
and  the  poor  men  were  enjoined  to  keep  the  cloifter  and  the 
quadrangle  clean,  &c.  Another  object  of  the  benevolent 
founder  was  the  endowing  the  free  fchool  adjoining  the 
hofpital  at  its  weftern  extremity,  now  appropriated  to  the 
purpofes  of  a  national  fchool. 

William  de  la  Pole  further  provided  in  his  will  for  the 
final  eftablifliment  of  the  hofpital  at  Ewelme,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  thus  recorded  : — "  Anno  1448.  Hofpitate  de 
Ewelme  vocatum  '  God's  houfe'  per  Willielmum  de  la  Pole 

*  Her  father,  Thomas  Chaucer,  had  considerable  possessions  in  this 
part  of  England,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife  Maude,  became  lord  of  the 
Manors  of  Ewclmu,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Donnington,  in  Berkshire,  in  1431. 


comitem  Suffolicia?  et  Aliciam  uxorem,  pro  duobus  facer- 
dotibus,  uno  ad  pauperes  inftruendos,  alio  ludi  magiftro  ad 
pauperes  docendos,  uterque  xd,  minifter  xvid  per  feptimanam. 
Reliqui  duodecim  pauperes  xiil4  per  feptimanam.  Tria 
maneiria,  Ramrage  in  Hamptonia,  Conock  in  Wiltonia, 
Marche  in  Buckinghamia."  He  aftewards  became  very 
unpopular,  and  was  ultimately  beheaded  in  1449  ;  and  by 
an  inquifition  taken  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that  among 
other  poffcffions  in  the  county  which  he  held  jointly  with 
Alice  his  wife  was  the  moiety  of  one  hundred  acres  of  wood 
with  appurtenances,  in  Ewelme,  the  advowfon  of  the  Church 
of  Ewelme,  and  the  advowfon  of  the  eleemofynary  houfe  or 
hofpital  there,  all  of  which,  with  a  great  amount  of  other 
property,  continued  to  be  held  by  Alice,  his  widow,  in  her 
own  right  of  inheritance.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
died  on  the  20th  May,  1475,  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Ewelme.  The  Suffolk  eftates  in  Ewelme  were 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
one  of  William  de  la  Pole's  defendants,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  became  a  royal  manor.  It 
continued  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Crown  ;  and  King 
James  the  Firft,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  annexed  the 
rectory  of  Ewelme,  with  a  canonry  of  Chrift  Church,  to 
the  Regius  Profefforfhip  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  1617 
alfo  annexed  the  mafterfhip  of  the  hofpital  to  the  Regius 
Profeiforfhip  of  Phyfic  at  Oxford,  both  of  which  appoint- 
ments ftill  continue,  as  then  inftituted. 

We  proceed  now  to  defcribe  the  various  portions  of  this 
interefting  foundation,  commencing  with 

THE    CHURCH, 

which  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and 
confifts  of  a  tower  at  the  W.  end,  nave  and  aides,  N.  and 
S.  porches,  the  latter  an  open  timber  one,  a  chancel  with 
N.  and  S.  aifles,  and  a  sacristy  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  chancel. 
The  entire  church  was  built  by  Alice,  the  wife  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  after  her  hufband's  death,  and  exhibits  con- 
fiderable  uniformity  in  its  defign  and  architectural  detail. 
The  S.  aifle  of  the  chancel,  called  St.  John  Baptift's  Chapel, 
is  the  moft  noteworthy  and  ornamental  portion  of  the  building. 
The  roof  of  this  chapel  is  built  of  oak,  richly  panelled,  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  the  facred  monogram  t'f)C,  and 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  in  red  and  black.  Under  one  of 
the  arches,  between  the  chancel  and  this  aifle,  is  the  elabo- 
rately-ornamented monumental  tomb  of  the  foundrefs, 
furmounted  by  a  ftone  canopy,  panelled,  along  the  cornice 
of  which  the  figures  of  angels  and  ecclefiaftics  are  ranged 
alternately ;  the  canopy  has  alfo  four  pinnacles  with  fmall 
figures  in  oak  on  the  top'.  In  the  cornice  is  a  range  of 
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quatrefbil  panels,  and  the  whole  is  furmounted  by  the  Tudor 
leaf  ornament.  The  effigy  is  of  alabafter,  full  fize,  and 
reprefents  the  foundrefs  habited  in  a  kirtle,  fur-coat,  mantle 
of  eftate,  veil  and  wimple,  with  her  head  (over  which  is  a 
canopy)  reclining  on  a  cufliion,  fupported  at  the  corners  by 
winged  angels.  She  wears  a  ducal  coronet,  and  has  a  ring 
on  the  third  finger  of  her  right  hand.  On  her  right  fide  is 
a  rofary,  and  on  her  left  arm  the  order  of  the  Garter  is  dif- 
played  ;  her  feet  rest  on  the  figure  of  a  lion.  Immediately 
weftward  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maud  his 
wife,  on  which  is  a  brafs  reprefenting  the  hufband  in  full 
plate  armour,  and  his  wife  in  the  coftume  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  are  two  good  feat-ends,  and  fome  encauftic 
tiles  in  this  chapel.  There  is  no  conftru&ional  chancel 
arch,  and  the  roofs  of  nave,  aifles,  and  chancel,  and  the 
rood-fcreen  and  parclofes  are  of  ordinary  Third  pointed  or 
Perpendicular  type.  The  font  is  placed  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  nave,  at  the  firft  pier  from  the  west  end  ;  the  font-cover 
is  a  well-known  gorgeous  example,  and  fome  years  fince 
was  very  carefully  reftored.  The  graveftones  of  the  Rectors 
of  Ewelme  are  along  the  centre  of  the  nave  fromW.  to  E., 
and  thofe  of  the  various  mafters  of  the  hofpital  are  on  the 
floor  of  the  S.  aifle, — which  portion  of  the  church  is  appro- 
priated to  the  ufe  of  the  brethren  of  the  hofpital. 
Next  in  order  is 

THE    HOSPITAL  (OR  ALMS-HOUSE), 

which  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  W.  end  of  the 
church,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  paflage,  from  whence 
there  are  doorways  on  the  N.  and  S.  fides  into  the  church- 
yard. A  flight  of  fteps  defcends  from  this  paflage  into  the 
quadrangle,  around  which  are  the  abodes  of  the  brethren, 
each  of  which  confifts  of  a  fitting-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  a  bed-room  over ;  a  covered  way  or  ambulatory  extends 
all  round  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  dwellings.  The 
external  walls  are  of  ftone,  the  internal  walls,  towards  the 
quadrangle,  are  of  brick  and  wood,  or  brick-nogged  con- 
ftruclion,  and  the  effect  of  the  oak  uprights,  with  the 
interftitial  herring-bone  arrangement  of  the  brickwork,  fimple 
as  it  is,  is  diftindtive  and  very  characteriflic,  though  marred 
by  modernifms  and  whitewafh.  The  gables  in  the  centre  of 
each  fide  of  the  quadrangle  have  all  had  barge  boards,  two 
only  of  which  remain;  they  are  of  different  defign,  but  both 
are  very  good.  Over  the  W.  fide  of  the  quadrangle,  but, 
owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  paflage  at  the  W.  fide  of  the  church  (fee  fection, 
Plate  3)  are  the  audit  and  muniment  rooms,  and  a  fuite  of 
apartments,  appropriated  to  the  head  mafter,  but  not  ufed  ; 
the  rooms  below  which  belong  at  prefent  to  one  of  the 


inmates  of  the  hofpital,  but  it  is  fuppofed  were  alfo  intended 
for  the  head  mafter. 

On  the  N.  and  S.  fides  of  the  hofpital  are  kitchen  and 
fruit  gardens  for  the  mafter  and  brethren. 

At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  hofpital  buildings  is  an 
entrance  porch,  almoft  entirely  of  brick,  pofleffing  confider- 
able  pidturefquenefs  of  character  (the  details  of  which  will 
be  found  on  Plate  5)  ;  this  portion,  and  all  the  buildings 
weftward,  have  apparently  been  built  at  a  later  date  than  the 
reft  of  the  hofpital.  A  paflage  from  this  porch,  alfo  probably 
an  addition,  leads  to  the  under  matter's  houfe.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  building  has  been  modernized,  and  no 
features  remain  that  are  worthy  of  particular  comment  or 
remark. 

The  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  occupying  the  wefternmoft 
portion  of  the  range  of  buildings,  and  now  ufed  as  the 
National  School,  is  built  of  brick,  with  ftone  jambs,  mul- 
lions,  &c.  to  the  window.  On  the  N.  front  is  the  entrance- 
porch,  the  wooden  door  of  which  was  originally  the  W. 
door  of  the  church.  The  building  is  two  ftories  in  height, 
the  lower  of  which  is  the  boys',  the  upper  the  girls'  fchool. 
The  roof  is  a  good  open  one,  with  four-centred  arched 
trufles,  common  rafters,  moulded  purlins,  wind-braces,  and 
moulded  wall-plate.  On  the  W.  front,  facing  the  road,  the 
fquare-headed  two-light  windows  on  both  ftories  are  all 
fimilar  in  defign  ;  they  have  ftraight-fided  arched  heads,  and 
cinquefoil  tracery  to  the  window-openings.  The  hood- 
mould  terminations  to  the  two  centre  windows  on  the  ground 
floor  confifts  of  angels  bearing  fhields ;  thofe  of  the  other 
windows  are  rectangular. 

A  four-centred  archway  of  plain  defign,  in  brickwork, 
forms  the  weftern  entrance  to  the  hofpital  from  the  road  ; 
and  S.  of  the  fchools  is  a  range  of  wood  houfes  for  the 
inmates,  built  about  thirty  years  fince.  Altogether  this 
forms  a  moft  interefting  example  of  mediaeval  domeftic 
architecture,  as  well  from  the  picturefque  features  of  the 
exterior,  as  from  the  fpirit  of  comprehenfive  benevolence 
difplayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  which  in  one  group 
of  buildings  comprifes  provifion  for  the  public  offices  and 
miniftrations  of  the  church,  the  comfort  of  a  home  for  the 
aged  and  needy,  and  the  bleffingsof  inftruction  for  the  young 
and  the  uninformed. 

The  Plates  illuftrating  this  example  are  as  follows : — 

Plates  1  and  2  show  the  entire  plan  of  the  church,  the  hospital, 
the  under  master's  house,  and  the  grammar  school. 

Plate  3  has  the  section  of  the  hospital  from  W.  to  E.,  and  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  quadrangle. 

Plate  4  gives  elvations  and  sections  of  the  grammar  school, 
with  details  of  same. 

Plate  5  exhibits  the  entrance-porch,  details  of  the  gaLle  barge 
boards  in  the  quadrangle,  and  some  other  details. 
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MAYBOLE  CASTLE,  AYRSHIRE. 


MAYBOLE,*  the  capital  of  the  diftruft  of  Carrick,  the  ancient 
lordfhip  of  the  Bruces  in  Ayrihire,  was  created  a  burgh  of 
barony  by  James  the  Fifth,  in  a  charter  granted  to  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  fourth  Earl  of  Caflilis,  the  patron,  and  to  the 
provoft  and  prebendaries  of  the  collegiate  church  of  May- 
bole,  to  whom  belonged  the  lands  on  which  the  town  was 
creeled.  Among  the  hiftorical  incidents  connected  with  the 
locality  is  one  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Ayrjhire, 
or  Auchindrane  Tragedy,  which  refers  to  the  long-exifting 
family  feuds  between  the  Earls  of  Caflilis  and  the  Laird  of 
Bargany,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Kennedy ;  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  revenge  taken  by  Muir,  of  Auchindrane,  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Laird  of  Bargany,  by 
their  mutual  kinfman,  the  Earl  of  Caflilis,  which  refulted  in 
the  aflaflination  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  of  Cullayne,  or 
Colzean,  while  the  latter  was  on  a  journey  to  Edinburgh. 
The  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  would  probably  have 
remained  a  myftery,  no  direct  evidence  of  Auchindrane's 
complicity  being  apparent,  had  it  not  been  that  a  meflage 
from  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  to  Auchindrane,  appointing 
unfufpeclingly  the  place  of  mutual  rendezvous,  when  he  was 
murdered,  was  proved  to  have  been  tranfmitted  by  a  ftudent 
of  the  name  of  Dalrymple,  by  which  means  a  clue  was 
obtained.  Muir  in  confequence  refolved  on  getting  rid  of 
Dalrymple ;  and  after  murdering  him,  and  then  carrying  the 
body  out  to  fea,  it  was  wafhed  afhore  by  the  tide,  and  in 
confequence  Auchindrane  was  convicted  and  executed.  The 
ruins  of  Auchindrane  Caftle  ftill  remain  between  Ayr  and 
Maybole. 

In  ancient  times  Maybole  could  boaft  of  the  refidency 
of  many  old  and  noble  families,  no  lefs  than  28  it  is  faid 
having  exifted  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  Kennedys,  of 
Caflilis,  who  held  the  afcendancy  over  a  large  diftricl:  ex- 
tending from  Wigton  to  Ayr,  were  poflefled  of  the  houfe 
known  as  the  "  Caftle "  (from  which  the  architectural 
features  illuftrated  by  us  have  been  taken),  and  which  was  the 
largeft  and  moft  important  of  them  all.  It  was  the  refidence 

*  The  etymology  of  Maybole  has  been  variously  rendered.  Chalmers, 
in  his  Caledonia,  says  that  the  name  Maybole  is  merely  an  abbreviation 
of  Maybotle, — the  prefix  May  being  derived  either  from  a  man's  name,  or 
else  the  Anglo-Saxon  maey  or  may,  signifying  a  kinsman  or  cousin; 
while  botle  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  house,  dwelling-place,  farm,  or  village, 
as  appears  in  the  termination  of  several  Scottish  names,  e.g.,  Newbotle, 
Elbotle,  Merebotle,  Maybotle,  signifying  the  abode  of  a  kinsman  or  cousin. 
Others,  equally  problematically,  have  considered  the  name  as  merely  a 
corruption  of  Maypole.  Sometimes,  perhaps  less  fancifully,  it  has  been 
called  Maiboil  and  Mimiybole,  either  of  which  designates  heath  ground 
upon  a  marsh  or  meadow,  Minny  being  the  British  term  for  moss  or  miry 
place,  and  bntil  a  place  of  residence. 


of  the  Lady  Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington,  after  her  marriage  with  John,  fixth  Earl  of  Caflilis. 
Her  hufband  was  a  ftern  Covenanter,  whofe  aufterities  had 
but  little  in  common  with  the  more  fufceptible  temperament 
of  his  countefs  ;  and  it  is  related  that  after  having  been 
married  for  fome  years,  her  former  lover,  Sir  John  Faa 
(more  popularly  known  as  "Johnnie  Faa"),  vifited  her  in 
the  difguife  of  a  gipfy,  and  induced  her  to  elope  with  him. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  followers,  alfo  difguifed  as 
gipfies ;  but  during  their  flight,  and  before  they  could  reach 
the  border,  the  entire  fuite,  with  Sir  John  at  their  head, 
were  feized  by  the  earl,  and  put  to  death,  and  the  caftle  at 
Maybole  became  the  place  of  the  countefs's  imprifonment. 
The  well-known  legendary  ballad  commencing — 

The  gipfies  they  came  to  Lord  Caflilis'  yett, 

And  o'  but  they  fang  bonnie  : 
They  fang  fae  fweet  and  fae  complete, 

That  down  came  our  bonnie  ladie. 

She  cam'  tripping  down  the  ftair, 

Wi'  a'  her  maids  before  her  : 
As  foon  as  they  faw  her  well-favoured  face 

They  cooft  their  glamourie  ower  her — 

refers  to  thefe  incidents. 

Maybole  Caftle  has  of  late  years  undergone  confiderable 
amount  of  repair  and  enlargment,  under  the  fuperintendence 
of  D.  Coufin,  Efq.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ailfa. 

We  have  but  to  add  a  few  words  refpe&ing  the  old 
collegiate  church  of  Maybole,  which  was  dedicated  in  honour 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second 
it  was,  together  with  its  lands  and  tithes,  granted  by  Duncan, 
of  Carrick,  to  the  Ciftercian  Nunnery  of  North  Berwick, 
which  was  founded  about  the  year  1216.  This  grant  was 
afterwards  repealed  by  Niel,  the  fon  of  Duncan,  but  the 
church  continued  the  property  of  the  nunnery  until  the 
Reformation.  In  1454,  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  of  Dunure, 
founded,  in  the  church  of  Maybole,  a  chaplaincy,  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Ninian,  and  granted  as  an  endowment  "  to 
God  and  St.  Ninian"  the  lands  of  Largenten  and  Brochloch, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  chaplain.  On  the  lands  of  Auchin- 
drane, fome  three  miles  diftant  from  Maybole,  there  exifted 
till  the  end  of  the  171)1  century  a  chapel,  fubordinate  to  the 
parifh  church  of  Maybole.* 

*  Among  the  noteworthy  inhabitants  of  Maybole,  may  be  mentioned 
the  well-known  Dr.  Mac  Knight,  the  author  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gotpelt  and  Truths  of  the  Ootjiel  Historiet  and  other  works,  who  w»a 
minister  of  Maybole  in  1753. 
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Our  Plate  of  detail  from  Maybole  Caftle  exhibits  an  oriel 
window  in  the  topmoft  ftory,  poffefling  confiderable  quaint- 
nefs  in  the  defign,  with  detail  of  the  chimney  ftacks  of  the 
caftle,  all  of  which  exhibit  many  peculiar  features.  Local 
tradition  has  afligned  to  the  heads  ornamenting  various 
parts  of  the  oriel,  the  portraits  of  "  Johnnie  Faa"  and  his 
companion. 


NEWARK   CASTLE,   ON   CLYDE. 


THE  ancient  barony  of  Newark  belonged  originally  to  the 
Denniftouns,  an  ancient  family  in  Renfrewftiire,  and  at  the 
early  part  of  the  1 5th  century  it  was  transferred  by  marriage 
to  the  family  of  Maxwell.  Many  and  fanguinary  were  the 
feuds,  fo  chara&eriftic  of  the  period,  in  which  the  Maxwells, 
"  the  lairds  of  Newark  "  were  engaged  ;  in  one  of  them 
2,000  of  the  adherents  of  the  family  were  defeated  at 
Lockerby.  In  the  year  1668  the  magistrates  of  Glafgow 
purchafed  of  Sir  Peter  Maxwell  a  piece  of  ground  about 
22  acres  in  extent,  and  having  fubfequently  obtained  from 
the  Crown  a  charter  of  confirmation,  proceeded  to  form  a 
harbour  and  port  for  (hipping,  with  certain  privileges  to 
which  the  name  of  New  Port  Glafgow  was  given,  the 
prefix  "  New"  being  afterwards  omitted.  The  fcheme 
profpered,  and  in  1695  the  town  and  adjacent  lands  were 
difunited  from  the  adjacent  parifh  of  Kilmalcolm,  and  was 
eftablifhed  as  a  feparate  diftrict.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  caftle  and  eftate  pafTed  from  the 
Maxwell  family,  and  the  building  has  fince  by  degrees 
fubfided  into  its  prefent  difmantled  condition. 

Newark  Caftle  ftands  on  the  verge  of  the  Clyde,  within 
half  a  mile  of  Port  Glafgow.  The  N.  elevation  (fee 
Plate  i)  which  fronts  the  river  exhibits  all  the  chara&eriftic 
features  of  a  Scottish  manfion  in  the  early  part  of  the  ijth 
century,  wherein  much  of  the  French  chateau  character,  fo 
obfervable  in  Scottifh  buildings  of  this  era,  is  to  be  traced. 
The  chief  features  of  this  front  confift  of  a  large  centre 
circular  ftair  turret,  corbelled  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
with  a  conical  roof. 

On  each  fide  of  the  turret  on  the  firft  floor  is  a  pedi- 
mented  window,  with  a  large  dormer  window  over,  and  on 
the  ground  floor  are  four  fmall  fingle-light  windows,  with 
plain  un-moulded  architraves.  At  the  angles  of  the  building 
are  the  cuftomary  Scottifh  corbelled  tourelles  with  conical 
roofs.  The  chimney  ftacks  are  of  confiderable  height,  and 
form  a  feature  in  the  elevation,  and  the  whole  defign  is 


characterized  by  its  continental  expreflion.  In  date,  this  front 
of  the  caftle  is  nearly  coeval  with  Wintoun  Houfe,  Heriot's 
Hofpital,  Edinburgh,  and  the  lateft  creeled  portions  of  Lin- 
lithgow  Palace.  The  windows,  which  are  large,  with  plain 
architraves,  are  furmounted  by  a  pediment  in  the  tympanum 
of  which  are  the  initials  P.  M.,  for  Patrick  Maxwell,  who 
was  an  adtive  participator  in  the  fanguinary  events  of  the 
period,  and  it  is  faid  he  built  the  greater  part  of  the  exifting 
manfion.  In  feveral  of  the  windows  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  family  are  introduced.  Over  the  entrance  door  alfo 
the  family  arms  occur,  with  an  infcription,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  ancient  Scottifh  manfions,  "  The  bliffinge 
of  God  be  herein,  anno  1597."  ^n  t'le  ^-  fide  are  the 
remains  of  the  more  ancient  houfe,  probably  of  the  I5th 
century,  altered  when  the  reft  of  the  caftle  was  eredted,  and 
at  the  N.E.  angle  there  ftill  remains  the  ancient  dove-cot, 
apparently  coeval  with  the  older  portions. 

DORMER    WINDOWS. 

Four  examples  of  Scottifh  dormer  windows  are  given  in 
this  Plate : — 

No.  i.  From  Stirling  Caftle  is  principally  diftinguiftiable 
by  the  initials  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment  over  the  window.  It  is  the 
only  remaining  dormer  in  the  caftle  which  exhibits  features  of 
the  original  defign,  and  has  comparatively  efcaped  alteration. 

No.  2  is  from  Newark  Caftle,  on  Clyde. 

No.  3  is  from  Haggs  Caftle,  near  Glafgow,  an  hiftorical 
defcription  of  which  has  already  been  given.  The  details  of 
this  dormer,  as  throughout  the  building,  is  exceedingly 
curious,  an  evidently  intended  imitation  of  1 3th  century 
features  and  ornament,  being  efpecially  noticeable. 

No.  4  is  from  Maybole  Caftle,  alfo  before  defcribed,  the 
defign  and  ornament  of  which  is  exceedingly  peculiar, 
differing  wholly  from  the  other  examples. 

WINDOW,    NEWARK  ;    AND    TURRET,    ELGIN. 

Figure  i  (hews  one  of  the  windows  at  Newark  Caftle, 
on  Clyde,  wherein  all  the  openings  are  grouped  together  in 
one  of  the  panels,  the  armorial  bearings  (now  much 
mutilated)  of  the  Maxwell  family  are  introduced. 

Figure  2  is  one  of  the  circular  turrets,  fo  conftantly  to 
be  met  with  in  ancient  Scottim  architecture.  It  ftands  in 
the  principal  ftreet  of  Elgin.  The  defign  is  fo  fimple,  that 
reference  to  the  engraving  without  further  defcription  is  all 
that  is  necefTary.  It  is  introduced  here  as  an  example  of  an 
ordinary  Scottifh  circular  ftair  turret. 
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ST.  MARY'S    HOSPITAL,   CHICHESTER. 


IN  the  year  1 158  a  nunnery,  dedicated  in  honor  of  St.  Mary, 
was  founded  by  William,  fifth  Dean  of  Chichefter,  but  from 
lack  of  funds,  and  other  caufes,  the  functions  of  the  convent 
ceafed  before  1229,  in  which  year  King  Henry  the  Third,  by 
letters  patent,  fandtioned  an  alteration  in  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues.  It  was  then  firft  recognized  as  the  Hofpital  of 
the  Blefled  Virgin  Mary,  and  permiflion  was  granted  to 
annex  the  church  of  St.  Peter-in-fojo ;  and  the  eftablifhment 
was  to  confift  of  a  warden,  chaplain,  and  thirteen  poor  and 
decayed  perfons,  thereby  conftituting  it  an  almfhoufe  rather 
than  a  hofpital.  There  are  documents  ftill  in  exiftence, 
dated  1229,  which  refer  to  the  demolition  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter;  and  by  a  grant  to  the  Hofpital  of  exemption  from 
the  ftatute  of  mortmain,  by  Edward  the  Firft,  A.  D.  1285, 
and  other  memoranda,  it  appears  that  new  buildings  were 
then  in  contemplation. 

The  fmall  amount  of  money  at  command  in  1434  muft 
have  been  confidered  inadequate  for  the  fupport  of  the 
inmates,  for  in  that  year,  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  the  Sixth's 
reign,  the  mafter  was  fummoned  to  {how  caufe  why  the 
Hofpital  fhould  not  be  feifed  into  the  king's  hands. 

Some  alterations  in  the  conftitution  of  the  eftablifhment 
were  made  in  1528  by  the  then  Dean,  William  Flefmonger, 
who  was  Warden  from  1520  to  1526,  and  Dean  from  1526 
to  1543.  The  revenues  in  1535,  according  to  an  entry  in 
the  king's  (Henry  the  Eighth)  books,  are  valued  at  35/.  6s.  $d. 
and  the  expenfes  3i/.  13*.  8d.  A  payment  of  4/.  6s.  was 
then  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  prayers  for  the  fouls 
of  John  Cope,  Nicholas  Colmer,  J.  de  Corbet  Martin,  a 
citizen  of  Chichefter,  Stephen  Colman,  Simon  Clemping, 
and  Geoffrey  the  Dean,  all  of  whom  had  probably  been 
benefactors  at  various  times  to  the  Hofpital. 

The  Hofpital  was  again  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  1562 
by  a  grant  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  founded  it  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  confifting  of  a  warden,  "  ftudious  in  theology," 
and  five  poor  perfons ;  and  the  revenues,  which  from  time 
to  time  had  been  augmented  to  52/.,  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  one  for  the  warden,  the  other  for  the 
poor.  It  continued  to  be  thus  adminiftered ;  and  in  1686 
we  find  it,  as  before,  confifting  of  two  brethren  and  three 
fifters ;  fince  which  time  the  changes  in  the  management  of 
the  Hofpital  have  been  inconfiderable.  At  the  prefent  day, 
there  are  ftill  a  warden,  or  cuftos,  and  five  inmates,  two  men 
and  three  women,  on  the  foundation,  to  each  of  whom  is 
allotted  an  apartment,  and  who  receive  41.  a  week,  two 
chaldrons  of  coals  per  year,  with  half  a  hundred-weight  of 


large  faggots,  a  portion  of  the  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leafes 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Hofpital,  and  medical  advice. 
In  addition  to  the  five  inmates  above  named,  there  are  three 
others,  females,  not  belonging  to  the  corporation,  who  have 
alfo  their  apartment,  and  receive  each  3*.  6J.  per  week  from 
the  rent  of  the  garden,  and  the  intereft  of  i,ooo/.  bequeathed 
by  Charles  Baker,  Efq.,  of  Sennicotts,  near  Chichefter, 
5*.  ~$d.  per  quarter  in  money,  a  half-gallon  loaf  per  week 
from  the  Cathedral,  one  chaldron  of  coals  yearly,  and  ten 
faggots.  The  fuel  was  formerly  fupplied  from  a  wood  in 
the  parifh  of  Eartham,  belonging  to  the  Hofpital,  but,  owing 
to  the  inconvenience  caufed  by  chopping  the  wood  in  the 
hall,  an  allowance  of  coals  and  faggots  has  been  fubftituted. 
The  entrance  to  the  Hofpital  is  through  an  archway  and 
paflage  at  the  weft  end,  leading  to  an  open  court,  and  thence 
to  the  hall  of  the  building.  This  has  evidently  been  the 
original  entrance,  and  moft  of  the  adjacent  buildings  appear 
to  have  formed  portions  of  the  Hofpital.  It  now  confifts  of 
a  fpacious  hall,  divided  into  a  fpecies  of  nave  and  aifles  by 
wooden  pillars  or  uprights,  which  are  of  conftru&ional  ufe  in 
fupporting  the  maflive  roof,  which  in  one  fpan  extends  over 
the  entire  building.  The  interior  is  now  divided  longitudinally 
into  four  bays  (the  weft  wall  having  been  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago),  and  feems  to  have  originally  extended  two  bays  farther 
weftward.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  prefent  hall  and 
chapel  beyond  are  the  defecrated  remains  of  a  complete 
church,  but  inveftigation  will,  it  is  believed,  difprove  this 
fuppofition.  The  entire  hall  is  clearly  of  domeftic,  and  not 
ecclefiaftical  character,  and  in  this  refpecl  forms  a  remarkable 
contraft  with  the  defign  of  the  chapel.*  The  fubdivifion  of 
the  interior  into  cabins  for  the  inmates,  with  the  fcreen 
feparating  the  hall  from  the  chapel,  is  no  unufual  arrange- 
ment. Like  the  monaftic  infirmaries,  the  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  inmates,  who  were  aged  and  difabled,  of  being 
in  clofe  proximity  to  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  a  wife 
provifion  for  thofe  whofe  infirmities  prevented  their  going 
from  home  to  be  prefent  at  public  religious  fervices ;  the 
fame  plan  has  been  adopted  at  the  Bede  Houfes  at  Stamford 
and  Higham  Ferrers,  and  St.  John's  Hofpital,  Northampton 
(all  of  which  are  illuftrated  in  the  prefent  work),  and  in 
feveral  others  of  a  fimilar  character  in  England.  The  prefent 
cabins  are  undoubtedly  infertions  of  a  later  date  than  the 
reft  of  the  building,  the  period  of  their  erection,  1680,  ftill 
exifting  on  one  of  the  chimney  ftacks  infide  the  hall ;  but 

*  The  nave  of  the  church,  coeval  with  the  chapel  which  exists  at 
present,  may  however  have  originally  stood  on  this  site ;  and  the  present 
hall,  which  is  of  later  date  than  the  chapel,  may  have  been  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  but  this  is  merely  conjectured. 
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the  conjecture  is  here  hazarded,  that  there  were  probably 
fimilar  enclofures  exifting  before  that  time.  Some  of  the 
windows  in  the  outer  walls,  though  much  mutilated  and 
altered,  retain  traces  of  earlier  work  of  a  domeftic  character, 
and — although  it  is  on  record  that  the  original  places  of 
abode  for  the  inmates  were  on  the  fite  of  fome  of  the  houfes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hofpital,  at  that  time  included  within 
its  precincts,  the  ground  and  tenements  erected  on  which 
have  been  fubfequently  fold  or  difpofed  of  from  time  to  time 
— the  reafonable  inference  is  that  at  fuch  periods,  and 
following  the  example  of  other  fimilar  inftitutions,  the 
inmates  were  houfed  within  the  walls  of  the  hall,  which  was 
arranged  for  their  reception,  even  if  it  were  not  in  the  firft 
inftance  built  for  the  purpofe. 

The  chapel,  including  the  eaft  wall  of  the  hall,  is  a  moft 
interefting  example  of  Early  Middle  Pointed  (or  Geometrical 
Decorated)  date.  The  north  and  fouth  windows  vary  in 
defign,  and  will  be  found  illuftrated  in  Plate  2.  The  fcreen 
and  all  the  woodwork  is  of  the  fame  period,  and,  from  the 
comparative  rarity  of  fuch  examples,  is  well  worthy  of 
examination.  The  upper  part  of  the  fcreen  has,  however, 
undergone  Jacobean  alterations  of  a  queftionable  kind, 
apparently  at  the  fame  time  (1680)  as  the  erection  of  the 
cabins  in  the  hall,  and  the  whole  has  been  much  disfigured 
by  repeated  coats  of  paint.  The  eaft  wall  has  a  Firft 
Pointed  triplet,  comparatively  fmall  and  devoid  of  ornament, 
but  the  inner  arch  is  of  confiderable  fize,  with  {hafts, 
moulded  capitals  and  bafes,  and  traces  of  the  arch  are  alfo 


vifible  on  the  outfide,  fuggefting  the  probability  that  a  much 
larger  window  was  contemplated,  or  previoufly  exifted  there. 
The  pifcina  and  fedilia  are  exceedingly  interefting ;  the 
pifcina  is  canopied,  with  trefoil-headed  tracery  in  the  arch, 
and  the  bowl  is  fupported  by  good  and  characteriftic  foliage, 
and  the  cufping  of  the  tracery  in  the  arches  of  the  fedilia  is 
peculiar  and  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Plate  i  contains  a  plan  of  the  building,  a  general  block- 
plan  of  the  fite,  and  a  perfpective  vignette  from  the  fouth-eaft, 
wherein  the  extreme  lownefs  of  the  walls  of  the  hall,  and 
the  great  extent  of  the  roof,  are  noticeable,  as  prefenting 
fomewhat  difproportionate  features  in  the  defign.  The 
exifting  chimney-ftiafts,  which  are  modern,  have  been 
omitted. 

Plate  2  has  two  tranfverfe  fections  of  the  building  :  one 
half  through  the  hall  and  cabins  looking  eaftward,  and 
fhowing  the  fcreen  and  eaft  wall  of  the  chapel  beyond  ;  the 
other  half  through  the  chapel  looking  weftward,  again 
fhowing  the  fcreen  and  arch,  the  elevation  of  the  eaft 
windows  of  the  hall,  and  the  modern  weft  window  ;  one 
bay  of  the  longitudinal  fedtion  of  hall  and  chapel  is  alfb 
exhibited,  with  elevations  of  the  chapel  windows,  and 
various  details. 

Plate  3  contains  details  of  the  fcreen,  and  woodwork  of 
the  chapel.  The  tracery  of  the  fcreen  is  deferving  of 
notice,  as  fomewhat  peculiar.  The  details  of  mouldings 
are  all  very  good  fpecimens  of  the  period. 
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HOLCOMBE  COURT,  DEVON. 


HOLCOMBE,  or  Holcombe  Rogus,*  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Bampton,  and  in  the  deanery  of  Tiverton,  from  which 
town  it  is  about  nine  miles  diftant,  and  is  fituate  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Devonfhire,  on  the  borders  of  Somerfet- 
fhire.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  manor 
was  poflefled  by  Rogo,  under  Baldwin,  the  fheriff.  In 
Henry  the  Firft's  reign  it  belonged  to  Rogon  Fitz  Simon, 
a  defcendant  of  the  above-named  Rogo,  and  for  eight 
generations  the  property  remained  in  the  fame  family,  the 
furname  being  fucceflively  altered  to  Fitzrogan,  Fitzrogus, 
and  Roges.  By  intermarriage  with  the  heirefs  of  the 
family,  who  alfo  brought  it  the  Manor  of  Chifeldon,  John 
Bluet,  of  Greenham,  in  the  parifh  of  Aflibrittle,  Somerfet, 
became  the  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Holcombe,  in  whofe 
family  the  property  has  continued  nearly  to  the  prefent  day,t 
and  in  the  church  dedicated  in  honour  of  All  Saints  are 
fome  monuments  of  the  Bluett  family.  Robert  Bluett 
was  Bimop  of  Lincoln  in  William  Rufus's  time,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  "  wife,  liberal,  and  perfonable ;  he  largely 
endowed  the  church,  and,  according  to  fome,  founded  the 
Abbey  of  Evifham.  During  the  troubled  times  of  Charles 
the  Firft's  reign  Colonel  Francis  Bluett,  of  Holcombe, 
efpoufed  the  Royalift  caufe,  and  fell  at  the  fiege  of  Lyme 
Regis  on  the  loth  of  May,  1644.  The  lord  of  Holcombe 
Manor  formerly  poflefled  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
Polwhele,  in  his  Hi/lory  of  Devon,  thus  defcribes  the  Manor 
Houfe :  "  Holcombe  Court  is  a  very  antique  building  of 
limeftone,  with  which  the  parifh  abounds.  There  is  fome- 
thing  very  ftriking  in  the  entrance,  which  is  through  a 
porch  under  a  tower  into  a  large  hall.  This  is  a  noble 
eftate  ;  full  fourteen  hundred  a  year  round  the  manfion 
houfe." 

Holcombe  Houfe  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Roger  j 
Bluett,  who  married  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Sergeant  Rowe, 
and  the  date  of  its  ereiStion  is  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  The  entrance,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe,  is 
clofe  to  the  public  road,  and  confifts  of  a  femi-circular 
headed  archway,  whence  there  is  a  drive  up  to  the  porch, 

*  The  name  Holcombe  is  probably  derived  from  holt,  an  old  term 
signifying  wood,  the  place  having  formerly  been  in  a  thickly  wooded 
district ;  and  combe,  a  deep  descent  or  valley.  Rogus  is  probably  derived 
from  the  surname  of  the  original  lords  of  the  manor.  In  Domesday 
Book  the  name  is  alternately  Holecuinbe,  Holescome,  and  Holecome. 
There  was  formerly  a  market,  here,  and  a  fair  held  for  two  days  at  the 
festival  of  AU  Souls,  granted  in  1343  to  Richard  Chiseldon,  but  these 
have  long  since  become  obsolete. 

t  In  1857  we  find  the  estate  changed  hands,  it  being  sold  by  Peter 
Bluett  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rayer,  of  Tiverton. 


the  entrance  to  which  is  four-centred,  and  over  it  is  an 
oriel,  three  ftories  in  height.  Under  the  firft  floor  windows 
is  a  panel  containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Bluett 
family,  which,  according  to  Prince  in  his  ffortbies  ofDevan^ 
are  "  Or,  a  chevron  between  three  eaglets  vert  armed  gules, 
creft  a  fquirrel  feizant  chained  or,  holding  an  acorn  vert;" 
adjoining  the  porch  is  a  ftair  turret,  lighted  by  four  two-light 
windows ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  hall,  a 
fpacious  apartment,  meafuring  44  feet  6  inches  by  23  feet, 
and  two  ftories  in  height ;  to  the  E.  of  this  is  the  dining 
room.  The  windows  of  the  hall  are  fquare-headed  in  fix 
lights  and  tranfomed,  with  buttrefles  between  the  windows 
In  this  front  are  two  gables,  in  each  of  which  is  a  four-light 
fquare-headed  window,  flanked  and  furmounted  by  three 
two-light  fmall  windows.  The  W.  front  is  of  a  plainer 
character,  the  fouthernmoft  portion  having  a  four-light  and 
two-light  fquare-headed  and  tranfomed  window  on  the  firft 
floor,  and  two  three-light  windows  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  projecting  chimney  (lack  between.  The  reft  of  the 
W.  front  has  plain  fquare-headed  windows. 

The  W.  wing  of  the  building  was  taken  down  in  1845, 
and  the  building  generally  modernized  ;  but  the  effecl:  from 
the  S.W.  angle  more  efpecially,  where  the  view  fhewn  on 
Plate  2  is  taken,  is  exceedingly  piclurefque.  The  houfe 
appears  to  be  quite  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later ;  and  is  interefting,  as  exhibiting  mediaeval 
features  and  detail  in  the  lateft  ftages  of  their  exiftence. 

Plate  i  contains  the  elevation  of  the  porch  and  oriel, 
with  a  portion  of  the  hall  on  the  S.  front,  and  various 
details. 

Plate  2  is  a  view  taken  from  the  S.W.  angle,  where  the 
ground  flopes  rapidly  downward  from  the  houfe. 

Plate  3  exhibits  the  plafter  ceiling  to  one  of  the  ground 
floor  rooms,  and  various  fe&ions  of  jambs  to  doors  and  fire- 
places. The  ceiling  is  of  Elizabethan  date,  and  is  later  than 
the  reft  of  the  houfe. 


GATEWAY,    BRAZEN    NOSE    COLLEGE, 
STAMFORD,    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

THE  medieval  fragments  ftill  exifting  in  Stamford,  no  lefs 
than  the  records  of  its  earlier  hiftory,  ferve  to  indicate  that 
it  was  formerly  a  place  of  fome  note  and  importance.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  religious  foundations,  traces  of 
which  ftill  exift,  it  could  boaft  of  ftructures  devoted  to  the 
purpofes  of  inftruaion  of  fufficient  extent  and  importance  to 
deferve  the  tide  of  a  univerfity.  Refpedling  the  origin  of 
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this  inftitution,  it  is  faid  that  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  fo 
.early  as  1109  deputed  three  monks  from  his  monaftery  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  univerfity  at  Stamford.  Camden,  in 
his  Britannia,  fixes  the  date  of  its  eftablifhment  not  fo 
early,  but  ftates  that  there  was  a  univerfity  at  Stamford  in 
Edward  the  Third's  reign.  Anthony  Wood,  however,  men- 
tions the  date  to  be  as  early  as  1292,  the  twentieth  year  of 
Edward  the  Firft's  reign,  and  fays  :  "  The  univerfity  appears 
to  have  originated  through  a  Mr.  Robert  Lutterel,  who, 
ftudying  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  became  afterwards  re£tor  of 
Irnham,  in  this  county.  For  in  the  20th  Edward  the  Firft 
he  made  over  the  manor  which  he  held  in  St.  Peter's  Parifh  in 
Stamford  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Sempringham,  devoting 
it  equally  to  the  increafe  of  the  faid  convent,  and  to  the 
fupport  of  fuch  as  fliould  here  ftudy  divinity  and  philofophy  ; 
and  alfo  for  the  maintenance  either  of  a  regular  or  fecular 
clerk,  who  fhould  celebrate  mafs  within  the  chapel  of  the 
BlefTed  Virgin  in  the  faid  manor.  From  the  gift  therefore 
of  the  faid  Mr.  Robert  Lutterel  (which  was  confirmed  on 
the  29th  November,  1308,  by  John  de  Alderby,  Bifhop 
of  Lincoln)  began  thefe  fchools  at  Stamford,  which  the 
Oxonians  frequenting  the  place  finding  to  become  famous 
they  removed  to  it,  not  at  all  driven  there  by  any  disturbances 
in  their  own  univerfity,  but  chiefly  allured  by  the  newnefs  of 
the  place  and  other  inducements."  Peck,  the  local  hiftorian 
of  Stamford,  maintains  very  elaborately  the  greater  antiquity 
of  Brazen  Nofe  College  at  Stamford,  affirming,  among  other 
matters,  that  the  inftitutions  which  led  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  univerfity  at  Stamford  were  in  exiftence  before 
Robert  Lutterel  founded  Sempringham  Hall.  He  alfo 
ftates  that  the  Carmelites  appear  to  have  had  a  inonaftery  at 
Stamford  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
gave  lectures  and  inftru&ion  in  divinity  and  philofophy ; 
other  religious  bodies  followed  their  example,  and  in  confe- 
quence  Stamford  foon  acquired  repute  as  a  place  of  liberal 
inftrudlion.  A  vehement  quarrel  arofe  at  Oxford  in  Edward 
the  Third's  reign  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  ftudents 
in  that  univerfity,  whereupon  the  former,  being  worfted, 
removed  to  Stamford  ;  but  were  afterwards  by  royal  pro- 
clamation compelled  to  return,  after  a  fojourn  of  only  a  few 
months,  to  Oxford,  where  a  ftatute  was  pafled  that  no 
Oxford  man  mould  take  his  degree  at  Stamford  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  univerfity  at  Stamford  foon  after  came  to 
an  end.*  There  were  four  colleges  at  Stamford  : — ift. 
Brazen  Nofe,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  college  at 

*  One  of  those  who  were  returned  by  the  jury  for  keeping  up 
university  exercises,  after  they  had  been  enjoined  to  the  contrary  by  the 
king,  was  Philip,  the  obsonator  or  manciple  of  Brazen  Nose  at  Stamford. 


Oxford,  bearing  the  fame  title,  took  its  name  ;*  2nd. 
Sempringham  Hall,  founded  by  Robert  Lutterel,  A.D.  1292  ; 
3rd.  Peterborough  Hall,  oppofite  the  S.  entrance  of  All 
Saints  Church,  deftroyed  about  1765  ;  and  4th.  Black  Hall 
which  ftood  N.W.  of  All  Saints  Church,  and  which  was 
pulled  down  foon  after  Peterborough  Hall.  Wood,  the 
hiftorian,  defcribing  Brazen  Nofe  College  at  Stamford,  fays  : 
"  There  ftood  in  St.  Paul's  parifh,  by  the  gate  of  that  name, 
a  very  antient  ftru&ure,  yet  called  Brazen  Nofe  College ;  it 
hath  ftill  remaining  a  large  gate,  and  in  that  a  wicket  or 
lefier  door,  to  which  is  affixed  a  brazen  head,  which  carries 
with  it  an  iron  ring,  hanging  at  a  hole  in  the  nofe — having  a 
(how  of  great  antiquity.  The  place  was  furnifhed  with  a 
refectory  or  hall,  and  at  this  day,  in  all  writings  and  receipts, 
preferveth  its  old  name  of  Brazen  Nofe  College."  Peck, 
the  hiftorian  of  Stamford,  fays  :  "  Brazen  Nofe  College  was 
pulled  down  by  Mr.  Burman  in  1688  by  order  of  the  cor- 
poration, proprietors  of  the  fabric,  and  another  large  building 
eredled  with  the  materials ;  which,  though  not  defigned  for 
that  purpofe  at  firft,  is  fince  made  ufe  of  for  a  charity  fchool. 
The  gate  of  Brazen  Nofe  College  ftood  formerly  more 
backward  than  it  does  now  ;  but  when  pulled  down  with 
the  college,  the  corporation,  knowing  the  value  of  that  piece 
of  antiquity,  ordered  it  to  be  fet  up  again,  though  not  in  the 
very  fame  place  where  it  ftood  before,  yet  as  near  as  might 
be.  The  faftiion  of  it,  I  think,  looks  a  good  deal  older  than 
Edward  the  Third's  time.  I  have  talked  with  one  Alexander 
Morris  (now  living,  1725),  one  of  the  workmen  who  pulled 
down  the  refectory  or  hall  above  mentioned,  who  tells  me 
it  was  a  ftrange  wide  place,  with  a  fire  hearth  in  the  middle  ; 
a  defcription  exactly  agreeing  with  that  of  our  univerfity 
halls."  The  gateway  above  mentioned,  now  much  dilapidated, 
(landing  in  an  ivy  covered  wall,  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
univerfity  ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  much  mutilated  ; 
the  bafes  which  are  below  the  ftreet  pavement  are  probably 
of  the  character  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  our  Plate,  which 
mews  the  Plan,  Elevation,  Jamb,  and  Archmould,  detail  of 
capitals,  and  ancient  door  handle.  The  original  door  no 
longer  exifts. 

*  The  "  King's  Hall  and  College  of  Brazen  Nose,"  so  called  in  the 
charter,  was  founded  at  Oxford  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign,  by  the  joint  benefactions  of  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Knight,  of  Prestbury,  in  Cheshire.  The  curious 
appellation  of  Brazen  Nose  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
"  brassinium,"  or  brewhouse,  attached  to  Little  University  Hall  (one  of 
the  buildings  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  college) ;  but  more  probably 
perhaps  from  the  students  who_had  removed  thither  from  Stamford,  where 
the  iron  ring  of  the  knocker  was  fixed  in  a  nose  of  brass  (see  the 
illustration).  As  early  as  1278,  however,  the  name  Brazen  Nose  in  one 
undivided  word  occurs  in  an  inquisition  of  that  period. 
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THE    BEDE    HOUSE,    HICHAM    FERRERS, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


THIS  inftitution  was  founded  by  Henry  Chichefter,  a  native 
of  Higham  Ferrers,  who,  although  of  comparatively  humble 
parentage,  attained  the  archiepifcopate  of  Canterbury,  after 
having  held  in  fucceflion  the  re&ory  of  Brington,  in  North- 
amptonfliire,  the  chancellorfhip  of  Sarum,  and  the  bifhopric 
of  St.  David's.  Among  the  numerous  inftitutions  founded 
by  this  munificent  and  excellent  prelate,  were  three  in 
Higham  Ferrers  alone,  viz.,  the  College,  the  School,  and 
the  Bede  Houfe ;  of  which  the  laft  two  ftill  exift,  but  the 
firft  has  long  fince  gone  to  decay. 

The  Bede  Houfe  was  militated  in  1423,  for  twelve  men 
and  one  woman,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  not  lefs  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  the  fenior  bedefman  being  termed  the  prior. 
The  allowance  to  each  was  to  be  fevenpence  a  week,  and 
as  much  black  frieze  as  would  provide  a  gown,  delivered 
always  before  Chriftmas.  Each  bedefman  was  to  receive  in 
addition  five  {hillings  annually  for  his  lamp,  five  {hillings  for 
the  barber,  nine  loads  of  wood,  to  be  brought  home  free  of 
all  charges,  and  ten  (hillings  for  fuel.  The  penfioners  ftill 
receive  the  fevenpence  per  week,  and  one  (hilling  each 
quarterly,  with  the  annual  rent  of  the  garden,  amounting  to 
three  pounds,  which  is  divided  equally  among  the  inmates  of 
the  Bede  Houfe.  This  garden  originally  belonged  to  the 
Bede  Houfe,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  adjacent  building, 
which  was  formerly  the  vicarage.  A  grey  coat  with  a  red 
ftar  at  the  breaft,  is  alfo  given  to  each  bedefman  every  two 
years. 

The  plan  of  the  Bede  Houfe  is  a  parallelogram,  mea- 
furing  65  feet  8  inches  by  23  feet  io£  inches  internally. 
The  weftern  portion,  as  in  many  other  examples  of  ancient 
alms-houfes,  was  originally  divided  by  partitions  into  fleeping 
cabins  for  the  inmates,  and  thus  ferved  alike  for  hall  and 
dormitory.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  hall  an  archway,  which, 
according  to  Bridges  the  hiftorian,  had  in  his  day  a  fcreen 
acrofs  it,  feparates  the  W.  from  the  E.  portion  of  the 
building,  which  laft  was  originally  ufed  as  the  chapel,  an 
arrangement  fimilar  to  that  at  St.  Mary's  Hofpital,  Chi- 
chefter, the  Bede  Houfe,  Stamford,  and  elfewhere,  and  is 
elevated  about  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  hall.  The 
chapel  was  allowed  to  become  decayed  ;  and,  until  the  laft 
few  years,  was  unroofed  and  ruinous,  and  a  folid  wall  was 
built  in  the  opening  of  the  archway  before  alluded  to.  The 
building  has,  however,  been  entirely  reftored,  the  arch  has 
been  re-opened,  a  new  timber  roof,  fimilar  in  character  to 
that  of  the  hall,  has  been  added  to  the  chapel,  the  E. 


window  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  N.  and  S.  windows  rein- 
ftated,  a  new  bell-cot  on  the  weftern  gable  has  been  erected, 
the  partitions  in  the  hall  have  been  removed,  (the  bedefmen 
thereby  becoming  out-penfioners,)  and  the  building  is  now 
ufed  as  a  Sunday-fchool.  Thefe  alterations  have  been  made 
at  the  expenfe  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  whom  the  Bede 
Houfe  and  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  belong. 

Externally,  the  building  has  a  definite  and  peculiar 
character,  from  the  alternate  courfes  of  red  and  white  (tone 
of  which  the  walls  are  conftru&ed,  and  all  the  moulded 
details  are  very  good.  The  defign  of  the  W.  front  confifts 
of  a  large  five-light  window,  the  arched  head  of  which  is 
four-centered,  and  flightly  ogeed,  and  the  hood-mould 
crocketted.  The  heads  forming  the  hood-mould  termina- 
tions of  the  window  are  fimilar  to  thofe  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  Chichele's  College  in  Higham  Ferrers.  The 
doorway  under  is  alfo  ogee-headed  in  the  hood-mould,  which 
is  crocketted.  The  bell-cot  is  modern.  The  N.  front  of 
the  hall  is  divided  by  buttrefles  into  fix  bays,  in  two  of  which 
is  a  two-light  fquare-headed  and  tranfomed  window,  with 
cinque-foil  tracery  in  the  head  and  tranfom,  and  a  hood- 
mould.  In  one  of  the  bays  is  a  four-centered  arched  doorway. 
The  S.  fide  of  the  hall  is  fimilar  in  defign.  Two  doorways, 
now  blocked  up  and  communicating  with  the  garden,  have 
originally  been  on  this  fide  of  the  building. 

The  N.  and  S.  fides  of  the  chapel  have  each  a  two-light 
ogee-headed  window,  with  tracery  and  crocketted  hood- 
mould.  The  E.  window  is  modern. 

Internally,  the  hall  has  an  excellent  oak  roof  of  fix  bays, 
the  trufies  of  which,  nearly  elliptical  in  form,  fpring  from 
octagonal  corbels  of  oak,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  fome 
modern  mouldings  have  been  attached.  The  wall-plate, 
between  the  trufles  is  moulded  and  embattled.  Each  pair  of 
rafters  has  a  collar,  ftrutted,  and  small  puncheons  or  uprights 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  rafters  and  the  wall-plate. 
The  arch  between  the  hall  and  the  chapel  is  four-centered, 
with  an  embattled  capital  at  the  fpringing,  and  heads  at  the 
termination  of  the  label-mould.  On  the  S.  fide  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  fire-place,  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in 
which  have  confiderably  diftorted  the  original  form  of  the 
arch.  It  is  coeval  with  the  reft  of  the  building ;  but  the 
fquare-headed  hood-mould  round  the  arch  is  of  early  Middle 
Pointed,  or  Decorated  date,  and  confifts  of  the  roll-moulding, 
terminated  by  a  notch-head.  The  tracery  of  the  S.W. 
window  of  the  hall,  below  the  tranfom,  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  having  tre-foiled  and  foffit-cufped  tracery,  of  early 
Decorated  date.  Thefe  afford  indications  of  an  earlier 
building  than  that  of  Chichele's  foundation  by  more  than  a 
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century,  and  there  are  two  entries  in  the  Lincoln  regifters 
of  prefentations  to  the  wardfhip  of  St.  James's  Hofpital  at 
Higham  Ferrers,  in  the  years  1258  and  1265  ;  but,  in  the 
abfence  of  any  other  record,  the  hofpital  in  queftion  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  merged  in  one  of  Archbifliop 
Chichele's  inftitutions  in  the  ifth  century.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  aflumed  that  thefe  portions  of  the  fire-place 
and  window  belonged  to  the  ancient  building. 

In  Bridges's  time  there  were  fragments  of  ftained  glafs 
remaining  in  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  confifting  of  im- 
perfect portraits  of  faints  and  kings.  In  particular,  he  ftates 
that  "  At  the  W.  end  in  a  ftone  frame  is  a  window  of  five 
divifions,  having  in  the  fouthern  divifion  the  arms  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury ;  in  the  middle,  France  and  England  quarterly ; 
and  in  the  northern  one,  the  arms  of  Chichefter,  or  a  chevron 
between  three  cinque-foils,  gules.  Above  the  arms  are 
miniature  portraits  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  of  feveral 


bifliops,  mitred,  with  the  paftoral  ftafF  in  their  hands,  and  in 
their  pontifical  robes.  Many  of  thefe  are  broken."  All 
traces  of  this  glafs  have,  however,  entirely  difappeared.  On 
the  E.  wall  of  the  chapel,  at  each  fide  of  the  window,  is  a 
very  graceful  niche,  ogee-headed,  with  crocketted  labels; 
the  tracery  in  the  niches  is  sub-arcuated  ;  on  the  S.  fide  is 
an  ogee-headed  and  crocketted  pifcina  with  a  trefoil  tracery. 
Beneath  the  chapel  is  a  crypt,  with  good  fimple  groining, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  fteep  fteps  on  the  N. 
fide.  The  openings  of  two  windows,  for  the  purpofes  of 
light  and  air,  ftill  exift  infide  to  the  E.  of  the  doorway  in 
the  crypt ;  the  outlines  to  thefe  windows,  now  blocked  up, 
are  difcernible  on  the  outfide  alfo,  where  fome  portions  of 
the  mafonry  bear  indications  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reft 
of  the  building. 

The  crypt  is  now  ufed   for  the  apparatus  for  warming 
the  Bede  Houfe. 
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OLD     HOUSE     AT     ELGIN. 


IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ancient  domeftic 
buildings  of  Elgin  are  fo  faft  difappearing.  Their  charadter- 
iftics  are  very  peculiar,  and  the  example  we  felect  is  one  of 
the  few  that  remain ;  and  though  of  fo  late  a  date  as  1671, 
is  well  worth  illuftrating.  An  open  arcade,  the  columns  of 
which  are  low  and  maflive,  is  continued  along  the  ground 
floor,  over  which  are  four  fquare-headed  windows  and  a 
fmall  panel  containing  an  infcription,  now  much  defaced  ; 
and  at  each  of  the  angles  is  a  quaint  circular  oriel,  explained 
by  the  details.  The  dormer  windows  have  grotefque  and 
coarfely  executed  fcrolls  and  figures  of  animals  in  the  in- 
clined fides  of  the  gables,  in  the  tympana  of  which  are 
initials,  and  the  date  probably  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Moft  of  thefe  houfes  in  Elgin,  evidently  following  the 
French  type,  have  a  fquare  court  in  the  rear,  but  modern 
alterations  have  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  their  original 
features. 


GATEWAY,  ST.  ANDREW'S  CASTLE. 


THE  Caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  entrance  gateway  of 
which  is  fhewn,  was  commenced  in  the  I2th  century  by 
Bifhop  Roger,  fon  of  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and 
coufin  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  as  a  refidence  for 
himfelf  and  his  defcendants.  After  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
Edward  the  Firft  fummoned  here  the  Scottifli  Parliament, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  at  St.  Andrew's. 
Eleven  years  later  the  fame  eftates  met  here  to  recognize 
the  right  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  caftle  was  enlarged  in 
Edward  the  Second's  reign,  and  in  1336  Edward  the  Third 
garrifoned  it ;  but  the  following  year  the  regent,  Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  of  Bothwell,  and  the  Earls  of  March  and  Fife, 
befieged  and  demolifhed  it.  Fifty  years  after,  Bifhop  Trail 
reinftated  the  building,  where  he  died,  in  1401.*  Subse- 
quently it  continued  to  be  the  epifcopal  place  of  refidence, 
until  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  murdered 
there  in  1545,  by  Norman  Lefley,  Mafter  of  Rothes,  his 
uncle,  John  Lefley,  and  other  confpirators,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  Wifhart.  The  caftle  capitulated,  in  1547,  to 
Leo  Strozzi,  prior  of  Capua,  who  entered  the  bay  of  St. 
Andrew's  with  a  fquadron  of  eighteen  veflels,  and  made  a 


*  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  brother  of  James  the  First,  being  sus- 
pected of  treason  against  the  regent,  Duke  of  Albany,  during  James's 
minority,  was  imprisoned  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  thence  transferred  to 
Falkland,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  starved  to  death.  James  the  Third 
was  also  horn  here  in  1460. 


breach  in  the  walls.  James  the  Sixth,  in  1583,  effected 
his  releafe  from  the  durance  in  which  he  had  been  held  by 
the  Earls  of  Mar,  Gowrie  and  others,  at  St.  Andrew's 
Caftle,  and  regained  his  pofition  of  Sovereign.  He  was 
the  laft  monarch  who  made  St.  Andrew's  a  place  of  refi- 
dence, and  in  1606  Archbifhop  Gladftone  refigned  the 
caftle  to  George,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  on  the  extinction  of 
which  family,  in  1689,  the  property  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  the  building  gradually  became  the  ruin  it  ftill  remains. 
The  elevation  of  the  front  entrance  gateway  given  by  us, 
is  the  only  portion  that  retains  any  architectural  features. 
Its  erection  is  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  the 
defign  will  be  feen  to  be  fomewhat  peculiar.  The  archway 
is  femi-circular,  and  over  it  is  a  projecting  panel  corbelled 
out  from  the  wall  below,  and  flanked  at  the  angles  by 
columns.  Over  this  is  a  feries  of  four  panels,  filled  with 
cinquefoil  leaf  ornaments,  the  whole  being  furmounted  by  a 
panelled  parapet.  At  the  angles  of  the  front  elevation  are 
circular  moulded  (hafts. 


OLD     HOUSE     AT     DUNDEE. 


THIS  example  of  Scottifh  domeftic  work  is  from  Dundee, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Old  Cuftom  Houfe.  It  is  quad- 
rangular in  plan,  and  is  flanked  at  the  angles  of  the  principal 
front  by  two  circular  towers ;  and  on  three  fides,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  a  continuous  arcading,  of  which  details  are 
given.  The  upper  part  of  the  houfe,  now  entirely  devoid  of 
any  architectural  features,  is  covered  with  coarfe  rough  caft  ; 
but  traces  of  the  original  windows  are  ftill  to  be  difcerned. 
It  is  probably  of  the  I7th  century. 


VARIOUS    DOORWAYS. 


DOORWAY    OF    THE    MINT,    EDINBURGH. 

THE  Mint  at  Edinburgh  was  originally  eftabliflied  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Abbey  Clofe,  Holyrood,  but  was  thence 
transferred  to  Edinburgh  Caftle  in  1559.  On  the  demolition 
of  the  caftle  buildings  in  1572,  the  prefent  building,  from 
which  we  take  the  doorway,  was  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Scottifli  Mint;  and  the  date,  1574,  over  the 
gateway,  marks  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  entire 
building,  which  now  ftands  in  one  of  the  moft  fqualid 
thoroughfares  in  Edinburgh,  is  a  fingular  example  of  the 
domeftic  architecture  of  the  time.  The  oak  ceiling  of  the 
hall  ftill  remains,  but  in  a  moft  dilapidated  condition. 

The  entrance  gateway  has  long   been  clofed  up,  and  the 
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prefent  pavement  is  evidently  much  higher  than  the  original 
level.  Over  the  gateway  is  one  of  the  infcriptions  peculiar 
to  Scottifti  edifices  of  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries,  and 
above  this  is  a  now  empty  niche,  but  which  probably  was 
filled  with  a  ftatue  of  James  the  Sixth. 

DOORWAY,    MARY    OF    GUISE'S    PALACE,    EDINBURGH. 

This  doorway  has  been  removed  within  the  laft  three 
years,  together  with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  palace 
of  the  fecond  wife  of  James  the  Fifth.  It  is  fquare-headed, 
with  the  infcription  "Lauset  Donor  Deo"  over  it.  On 
each  fide  of  the  infcription  were  ftiields — the  dexter  one  is 
now  entirely  defaced,  but  it  probably  bore  upon  it  the 
monogram  of  our  Blefled  Lord,  as  we  find  exifting  upon  the 
finifter  fliield  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

IRON-WORK  IN  DOORWAY,  EDINBURGH  CASTLE. 

The  peculiar  conftru&ion  of  metal-work  adopted  to 
fecure  windows  and  doorways  in  ancient  Scottim  buildings 
will  be  well  underftood  by  the  example  obtained  from  a 
doorway  into  the  Regalia-room,  Edinburgh  Caftle  ;  but  as 
the  ftone  jambs  and  head  of  it  poffeffed  no  intereft,  we 
have,  for  the  fake  of  comparifon,  introduced  the  iron-work 
into  a  doorway  of  the  fame  dimenfions  exifting  in  Clack- 
mannan Tower. 

The  element  of  ftrength  and  tenacity  contained  in  the 
arrangement  appears  to  us  well  adapted  for  application, 
where  fecurity  and  ftrength  are  required.  The  grated 
doorway  has  eight  horizontal  and  four  vertical  bars,  and  in 
the  uppermoft  quarter  of  the  door  on  the  left  hand  the 
horizontal  bars  pafs  through  the  vertical  ones,  and  the 
fame  arrangement  is  on  the  lower  quarter  on  the  right  hand. 
On  the  upper  quarter  of  the  door,  on  the  right  hand,  how- 
ever, this  arrangement  is  reverfed,  as  the  vertical  bars  pafs 
through  the  horizontal  ones;  and  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  on 
the  lower  quarter  on  the  left  hand.  By  this  means  the  two 
methods  crofs  each  other  diagonally,  and  the  interlacing 
arrangement  gives  exceeding  {lability  and  firmnefs  to  the 
whole. 

DOORWAY,  BLAIR'S  CLOSE,  EDINBURGH. 
In  one  of  the  moft  uninviting  clofes  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  near  the  caftle  efplanade,  ftands  the  doorway 
illuftrated  by  us,  which  originally  formed  the  principal 
entrance  to  one  of  the  many  important  manfions  in  Edin- 
burgh, formerly  the  refidence  of  titled  families.  It  has  been 
ftated  to  have  belonged  to  an  anceftor  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon.  The  doorway  in  queftion  is  evidently  of  the  i6th 


century  date,  and  according  to  fome  old  documents  the 
houfe  has  been  termed  "  that  tenement  or  dwelling  called 
'  The  Sclate  Houfe  of  old,  of  the  deceafed  Patrick  Edgar.' ' 
It  was  afterwards  in  the  pofteflion  of  the  families  of 
Newbyth,  Nifbet,  and  Gordon  ;  and  Sir  David  Baird  is 
faid  to  have  been  born  here.  The  doorway  is  ogee-headed, 
and  the  tympanum  bears  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  deer-hounds, 
but  these  more  probably  are  unicorns.*  The  fculpture  is 
nearly  obliterated,  and  neglect  and  decay  have  reduced  the 
building  generally  to  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  dilapidation ; 
internally  alfo  that  which  was  once  magnificent,  though  now 
ruinous,  ftill  retains  fome  few  architectural  features,  and  is 
now  a  collection  of  feparate  tenements  occupied  by  the 
pooreft  and  moft  fqualid  of  the  population. 


FIREPLACES,  CRAIGMILLAR  CASTLE. 


The  ruin,t  where  exifts  the  details  given,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  as  we  find  one  Henry  de  Craigmillar  a  benefactor 
to  the  church  in  1212.  In  1374  it  patted  from  the  Capella 
family  into  that  of  Prefton,  who  retained  it  nearly  three 
hundred  years ;  and  in  1661  it  was  transferred  to  the  then 
Lord  Prefident  of  the  Seflion,  Sir  John  Gilmour. 

The  caftle  has  been  the  fcene  of  many  interefting 
incidents.  In  1477  it  was  the  prifon  of  the  brother  of 
James  the  Third,  and  while  the  plague  raged  at  Edinburgh 
James  the  Fifth,  a  minor,  refided  here.  In  1544,  during 
the  Earl  of  Hertford's  invafion,  it  was  nearly  demolifhed, 
and  in  1561  it  was  the  refidence  of  Queen  Mary.  It  is  a 
picturefque  pile  of  confiderable  extent,  and  'the  walls  fur- 
rounding  it  bear  the  date  1427,  whilft  later  portions  were 
built  in  1 66 1,  by  Sir  J.  Gilmour.  The  chapel  ftill  exifts, 
and  in  the  great  hall  is  the  fireplace  illuftrated.  Externally, 
on  the  walls,  exift  the  arms  of  Cockburn,  of  Ormifton, 
Congallon,  of  Congallon,  Moubray,  of  Bambougle,  and 
Otterbrun,  of  Redford,  all  allies  of  the  Prefton  family ;  and 
over  a  gate  occurs  the  rebus  of  a  prefs  and  a  tun  for 
Prefton,  beneath  which  are  unicorns  heads  couped. 

The  fecond  and  third  fireplaces  on  our  plates  are  from 
the  kitchen,  and  one  of  the  fmall  apartments ;  in  each 
inftance  details  of  the  mouldings  are  given. 


*  The  supporters,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  have  been  stated  by  some 
authorities  to  be  those  of  the  Eegent  Morton,  in  or  during  the  period  of 
his  vice-royalty. 

f  The  original  name  of  Craigmillar  is  the  Gaelic  Craig-moil  ard, 
signifying  a  bare  and  lofty  rock  stretching  out  into  a  plain. 
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BLUNDELL'S  SCHOOL,  TIVERTON,  DEVON. 


PETER  Blundell,  clothier,  the  founder  of  this  fchool,  was 
born  at  Tiverton,  in  1520,  and  having  by  energy,  rectitude, 
and  induftry  raifed  himfelf  from  the  fituation  of  a  poor 
errand  boy  to  a  pofition  of  fortune  and  eminence,  died  on 
the  gth  of  May,  1601,  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  gth  of 
June,  1599,  directed  that  his  executors  "with  all  con- 
venient fpeede  upon  a  fytt  and  convenient  platt  and  piece 
of  grounde  in  Tyverton  aforefaide,  for  that  purpofe  to  be 
purchafed  and  procured,  fhall  eredte  and  buyld  a  faier 
School  Houfe  to  conteyne  for  the  place  for  teaching  only, 
in  length  one  hundred  foote,  and  in  breadth  fower  and 
twenty  foot,  a  hawle,  buttery,  and  kitchin,  all  of  convenient 
(pace  and  biggnefs  to  be  joined  unto  it,  with  fit  and  con- 
venient rooms  over  the  faid  hawle,  buttery,  and  kitchin,  all 
the  rooms  well  and  ftrongly  glafled  and  barred  within  iron 
barres  and  well  covered,  the  floor  of  the  fchoole  to  be  well 
plancked  with  planks  of  oke,  &c.,  and  to  be  devided  on  or 
neere  the  middeft  with  fome  fit  partition  of  fower  foot  in 
height  or  thereabouts,  and  to  be  ftrongly  wainfcotted  rounde 
abowte,  to  extend  abowte  five  or  fix  foote  above  the  fettles 
or  formes,  &c.  The  haulle  to  be  alfoe  plancked  or  paved 
and  alfoe  wainfcotted  round  abowte,  and  to  have  in  the  hall 
and  chamber  over  the  fame  one  or  other  chimney,  and  in 
the  kitchen  one  faier  great  chimney  with  an  oven  and 
chamber  over  the  kitchen  with  a  chimney  therein  ;  and 
that  there  (hall  be  adjoining  to  this  fchool  houfe  a  convenient 
garden  and  wood-yard,  with  a  fit  houfe,  &c.  uppon  or  as 
near  the  river  of  Ex  there,  or  Loman,  as  it  may  be,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rounde  aboute  well  walled  and  inclofed  with 
a  ftrong  wall,  the  goinge  in  and  forthe  to  be  at  one  only 
place  with  a  fair  ftrong  gate  with  a  little  dore  as  is  ufual 
&c.,  and  that  the  whole  may  be  fubftantially  done  my  will 
is  that  my  executors  mall  beftowe  therein  twentie  four 
hundred  poundes  within  the  leaft."  He  further  directed 
"  that  in  the  faid  fchooles  fliall  not  be  tauglite  above  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fiftie  fcholars  at  any  one  tyme, 
and  thofe  from  tyme  to  tyme  of  children  born,  or  for  the 
moft  part  before  their  age  of  fixe  yeares  brought  upp  in  the 
town  or  parifti  of  Tyverton  aforefaid  ;  and  if  the  fame 
number  be  not  filled  upp,  my  will  is  that  the  wante  fhall 
be  fupplyed  with  the  children  of  forreyners ;  and  thofe 
forreyners  only  to  be  received  and  admitted,  from  tyme  to 
tyme  for  ever,  with  the  afient  and  allowance  of  fuch  tenne 
houfcholders  of  the  faid  towne  of  Tyverton  aforefaide,  as 
for  the  tyme  beinge  fhall  be  moft  in  the  fubfidie  bookes  of 
our  fovereigne  Lady  the  quene's  majefty  and  of  her  fuc- 


ceflbrs  for  ever,  and  not  otherwife ;  and  my  meaning  and 
defier  is  that  they  from  tyme  to  tyme  will  make  choice  of 
the  children  of  fuch  forreyners  as  are  of  honeft  reputation 
and  feare  God,  without  regarding  the  riche  above  or  more 
than  the  poore  ;  and  that  there  fhall  noe  fcholar  bee  or 
continue  in  the  faid  fchoole,  as  a  fcholer,  but  boyes,  and 
none  above  the  age  of  eighteen  yeares  or  under  the  age  of 
fixe  yeares,  and  none  under  a  grammer  fcholler."  After- 
wards he  directs  that,  as  his  lands  in  Devon  were  not  of 
fufficient  value  to  fupply  all  the  purpofes  of  his  will  con- 
cerning the  fchool,  &c.  his  executors  fhould  purchafe  lands 
or  rents  for  a  full  fupply  thereof,  and  employ  the  overplus 
in  the  performance  of  the  reft  of  his  will ;  and  further  that 
"  for  the  increafe  of  good  and  godly  preachers  of  the 
gofpell,"  his  executors  fhould  beftow  2,ooo/.  in  the  founding 
and  eftablifhing  of  fix  fcholars,  to  be  ftudents  in  divinity  in 
the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  both  for 
ever  ;  and  in  purchafing  lands  and  tenements,  the  yearly 
profits  whereof  fhould  be  employed  in  their  maintenance 
for  ever.  And  the  teftator  directed,  laftly,  that  all  matters 
relating  to  the  founding  and  eftablifhing  the  fchool  and 
the  faid  fix  fcholarfhips  fhould  be  wholly  referred  to  the 
direction  and  finifhing  "  of  his  right  deare  and  honorable 
friende  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  England," 
to  whom  he  left  the  nomination  of  the  firft  fix  fcholars. 

On  the  death  of  Peter  Blundell,  Sir  John  Popham 
forthwith  undertook  the  execution  of  his  truft,  and  pur- 
chafed  the  lands  (as  it  does  not  appear  that  Blundell  poflefTed 
any  landed  property  out  of  the  county  of  Devon)  which 
ftill  belong  (or  till  of  late  belonged)  to  this  charity.  They 
are  the  fame  which  were  left  originally  by  the  founder,  and 
appear  to  have  been  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  required 
by  the  donor.  Sir  John  Popham  then  proceeded  to  build 
the  fchools  ;  and  the  various  fcholarfhips  and  fellowfhijis 
were  next  eftablifhed,  the  firft  of  which  was  founded  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1615. 
In  the  following  year,  on  the  I3th  June,  two  other  fcholar- 
fhips and  two  other  fellowfhips  were  founded  at  Sidney 
SufTex  College,  Cambridge;  and  on  the  loth  of  June, 
1676,  a  fecond  fcholarfhip  and  fellowfhip  was  founded  at 
Balliol  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  "  Exhibitions "  for  boys 
educated  at  Blundell's  School,  accruing  from  various 
bequefts  and  donations  fince  beftowed,  have  been  eftab- 
lifhed ;  the  firft  from  a  benefaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newte,  Reftor  of  Tiverton,  by  his  will,  dated 
the  loth  of  January,  1715;  another  by  bequeft  under  the 
will  of  Benjamin  Gilberd,  of  Exeter,  grocer,  in  1 783 ;  a 
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third  under  the  will  of  Richard  Down,  Efq.,  of  London,  in 
1806;  a  fourth  eftabliflied  by  the  truftees  in  1813,  bearing 
the  name  of  Gilberd's  Exhibition  ;  and  a  fifth,  founded  by 
the  feoffees  in  1829,  under  the  title  of  BlundelPs  Exhibition. 
The  ere&ion  of  the  fchools  occupied  nearly  three  years. 
They  were  built  of  the  dimenfions  prefcribed  by  Blundell's 
will,  with  dwelling  houfes  for  the  upper  and  under  matters. 
The  general  plan  confifts  of  two  excellent  fchool  rooms,  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  the  former  meafuring  55  feet  by  24 
feet,  the  latter  48  feet  by  24  feet,  and  both  fchools  are  36  feet 
high  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  defign  of 
the  roof,  an  open  one  of  oak,  exhibits  the  attachment  to  the 
mediaeval  type  that  ftill  lingered  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  ftyle  itfelf.  Local  tradition  aflerts  that  many  of  the  timbers 
ufed  in  this  fchool  formed  a  part  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanifti 
Armada,  much  of  which  was  waflied  on  the  Cornifh  coaft 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  before  the  building  was  commenced. 
The  fchools  were  floored  with  oak,  and  the  walls  wainfcotted. 
The  original  benches  and  defies  belonging  to  the  fchools 
ftill  remain  in  ufe.  The  fchools  are  feparated  by  a  paflage 
or  inter-fcholium,  7  feet  wide,  which  alfo  leads  to  the 
under  matter's  dwelling,  and  on  each  fide  of  this  paflage  is 
a  lofty  fcreen.  There  was  originally  an  open  fpace  between 
the  top  of  the  fcreen  and  the  roof  of  the  fchools  ;  this  is 
now  filled  up,  and  the  open  gallery  over  the  inter-fcholium 
is  alfo  enclofed.*  On  both  of  thefe  fcreens,  over  the  door- 
way, is  infcribed  P.  B.  1604.  The  entrance  to  the  fchools 
from  the  green  in  front  is  by  a  porch,  correfponding  with 
which,  on  the  principal  front  is  another  fimilar  porch 
leading  to  a  dining  hall,  35  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  the 
prefent  oak  floar  of  which  was  laid  down  in  1844,  in  lieu  of 
the  ftone  pavement  which  previoufly  exifted.  The  chamber 
over  was  originally  one  room,  but  is  now  divided  into  two 
dormitories.  Beyond  the  dining  hall  is  the  head  matter's 
houfe,  two  ftories  in  height,  which  retains  fome  of  its 
original  features. 

In  front  of  the  building  is  a  fpacious  green  or  play-ground, 
ftrongly  walled  round,  and  originally  had  double  wooden 
gates  with  a  wooden  entrance.  In  1695  iron  gates  were 
fubftituted  ;  the  porters'  lodges  were  built  at  the  fame  time, 
and  probably  the  fine  lime-trees  in  the  green  were  then 
alfo  planted.  The  old  buildings,  generally,  remain,  however, 
nearly  in  their  original  ftate. 


*  In  the  perspective  view  of  the  interior,  on  plate  3,  this  open  space 
above  the  screen  is  shewn. 


The  following  infcriptions  are  over  the  entrance-gate  : — 

Hospita  disquirens  Pallas  Tritonia  sedem 
Est  Blundellinse  percita  amore  Scholfe ; 
Ascivit  sedem,  placuit,  cupiensque  foveri 
Hospes  ait  Petre  sis,  qui  mihi  fautor  eris. 

"  This  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  at  the  only  coft 
and  charge  of  Mr.  Peter  Blundell,  of  this  town,  fome  time 
clothier.  Ann.  Dom.  1601.  ./Etatissua;  81."  The  principal 
front,  towards  the  green,  is  of  plain  and  fymmetrical  defign  ; 
the  walls  are  faced  with  afhlar  mafonry  ;  the  buttrefles 
are  modern,  of  the  date  1840.  The  original  bell-cot 
appears  to  have  been  erected  about  1613.  The  bell  has 
been  once  or  twice  re-catt,  and  a  new  cupola  and  bell,  wit'.i 
a  dial  in  front,  was  put  up  in  1840.  The  mafonry  of  the 
garden-front  of  the  head-matter's  houfe  is  of  rubble,  with 
free-ftone  drefiings  to  the  jambs  of  the  windows,  &c. 

The  courfe  of  education  in  this  eftablimment  comprifes  the 
Latin  and  Greek  claflics,  Englifh  Hiftory,  and  Modern 
Geography  in  the  lower  fchool,  and  Roman  and  Grecian 
Hiftory,  Ancient  Geography,  and  Mathematics  in  the  higher 
fchool.  Writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  by  a  mafter 
during  the  leifure  hours,  or  on  holidays  ;  and  inftru&ion 
in  the  French  language  has  recently  been  added.  For  the 
two  latter  modes  of  inftru&ion  an  additional  sum  is  charged. 
Theological  prizes  of  books  are  given  every  year  for  the 
beft  anfwers  to  a  feries  of  queftions  out  of  a  ftated  book 
in  the  New  Teftament.  Prizes  are  alfo  given  for  the  beft 
Iambic  verfes.  After  the  boys  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation at  this  fchool,  they  are  fitted  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  Univerfity. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Truftees,  who  are  twenty-fix 
in  number,  according  to  the  provifions  of  Blundell's  will,  is 
on  St.  Peter's  Day,  when  the  bulinefs  of  the  truft  is 
transacted. 

The    plates  illuftrating  this  building  are  as  follows  : — 

Plate  i  (hows  the  entire  ground-plan,  the  front  elevation, 
and  details  of  fome  of  the  mouldings.  The  portions  on  the 
plan  tinted  darkeft  indicate  the  original  buildings,  the 
portions  tinted  lighter  fhow  the  more  recent  additions. 

Plate  2  mows  the  tranfverfe  sedtion  of  the  fchool,  a  feclion 
of  the  inter-fcholium,  and  longitudinal  feilion  of  the  roof, 
and  details  of  the  fcreen,  &c. 

Plate  3  fhows  the  garden-front  of  the  matter's  houfe  (the 
doorway  in  which,  with  the  window  at  the  fide,  and  the 
window  over,  are  modern),  details  of  the  principal  front,  and 
the  benches  in  the  fchools,  and  a  general  interior  view. 
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ENTRANCE    GATEWAY    OF    THE    CARMELITE    MONASTERY,    STAMFORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  CARMELITE 

MONASTERY,    (NOW    THE    INFIRMARY) 

STAMFORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


AMONG  the  numerous  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments  formerly 
exifting  in  Stamford  was  that  of  the  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  and  a  fliort  diftance 
beyond  St.  Paul's  Gate  and  the  Francifcan]  Monaftery.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Henry  the  Third, 
and  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  King 
Edward  the  Third  either  refounded,  or  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  it,  and  held  a  council  within  its  walls,  when  he  confirmed 
the  adjacent  Monaftery  of  Newftede.  It  afterwards  became 
a  place  of  reception  for  fovereigns  in  their  progrefles 
northward,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  comprifed  an  extenfive 
range  of  buildings,  of  which  the  gateway,  now  illuftrated,  is 
all  that  remains.  The  eftabliftiment  was  furrendered  on  the 
8th  October,  1518,  by  its  prior,  and  the  fite  remained  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  the  Lord  Treafurer  Burghley  until  his  death  ; 
it  has  fince  become  the  property  of  his  defcendants,  the 
Marquifes  of  Exeter. 

The  gateway  is  of  Decorated  character,  and  of  exceedingly 
good  defign.  It  confifts  of  a  fegmental  headed  archway, 
the  dripftone  of  which  has  a  notch-head  termination,  flanked 
by  boldly  projecting  buttrefles  in  front  and  on  the  return, 
the  lower  faces  of  which  are  chamfered  at  the  angles.  In 
the  upper  faces  of  the  buttrefles,  and  immediately  over  the 
gateway,  are  niches  which  once  held  ftatues,  with  projecting 
canopies  and  pedeftals  ;  between  the  niches  are  fquare  panels 
containing  fhiclds,  the  arms  on  which  are  now  entirely 
defaced.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  tabled  with  three 
fet-offs,  and  is  furmounted  by  a  coping,  and  at  each  end,  over 
the  return-buttrefles  are  the  remains  of  a  pinnacle.  In  the 
centre  is  a  fhield  containing  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 
quarterly. 

This  gateway  now  forms  part  of  the  entrance  lodge  to 
the  Infirmary  (a  modern  ftrudture),  the  front  wall  being  the 
only  ancient  portion. 


GATEWAY     OF     THE     PRIORY,    GREAT 
MALVERN,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


IN  the  defcription  of  the  refectory  belonging  to  the  Priory 
at  Great  Malvern,  given  in  the  firft  volume,  a  general  mention 
was  made  of  the  church,  and  of  the  gateway  now  illuftrated, 
which  form  the  only  exifting  remains  of  the  ancient  priory. 
It  is  of  Perpendicular  character,  the  date  not  older,  in  all 


probability,  than  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  and  is  of  a  type 
frequently  met  with  in  Worcefterfhire  and  Gloucesterfhire. 
The  defign  confifts  of  a  low  four-centred  archway,  on 
each  fide  of  which  is  a  feries  of  five  panels  with  cinquefoiled 
tracery  in  the  head,  over  which  are  quatrefoils  and  plain 
fhields.  Over  the  archway  is  a  fmall  oriel,  in  the  angles  of 
which  are  pinnacled  buttrefles,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  oriel 
is  a  two-light  window,  forming  a  portion  of  the  panelling  with 
which  the  entire  furface  of  the  wall,  above  as  well  as  below 
the  ftringcourfe  over  the  archway,  is  covered.  At  each  end 
are  diagonal  buttrefles,  the  lower  faces  of  which  are  alfo 
panelled. 

The  gateway  has  evidently  been  increafed  in  depth  at  a 
more  recent  period  than  that  of  its  original  erection.  The 
additions  are  in  brick-work,  and  the  S.  elevation  is  confiderably 
plainer  than  the  N.  front,  the  windows  having  plain  four- 
centred  arches  in  the  heads,  without  tracery,  the  jambs, 
cills,  mullions  and  heads  of  ftone,  but  the  reft  is  plain 
brick-work. 

The  N.  front  was  in  all  probability  furmounted  originally 
with  a  panelled  battlement,  fimilar  to  that  in  the  N.  porch 
of  the  adjoining  church,  the  general  detail  of  which  is 
co-eval  with  and  much  refembles  that  of  the  gateway  now 
given.  The  battlement  is  (hewn  as  reftored.  The  upper 
floor  of  the  gateway  is  now  ufed  as  a  magiftrate's  and 
police  court,  and  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are 
feparately  let. 

The  plate  contains — The  Elevation  of  the  Gateway — 
Two  Plans  of  Ditto  to  a  Smaller  Scale — and  Details  of 
Mouldings,  &c. 


DETAILS  OF  MANOR  HOUSE,  NORBOROUGH, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


THE  name  of  Norborough,  at  prefent  a  fmall  village 
about  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Peterborough,  is  variously 
fpelt  Northburgh,  Northborough,  and  Norborough.  ,  The 
ancient  lordfhip  of  Norborough  formed  part  of  the  pofleflions 
with  which  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Pega,  depopulated  with 
other  manors  by  the  Danes  in  1013,  was  originally  endowed, 
and  in  1048,  a  convent  having  been  commenced,  Fernot,  Lord 
of  Bofworth,  laid  claim  to  it,  alleging  that  the  land  had  been 
given  by  his  anceftors  to  Pega's  territory,  and  subfequently 
obtained  the  right  of  inheritance.  In  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  the  wardftiip  of  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare,  who,  while  a 
minor,  had,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  Brian  de  la  Mare, 
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become  the  heir,  was  contefted  by  the  Crown  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  on  the  other,  the  claim  of 
the   latter   being   preferred.     And  in  the  fame   reign    this 
Geoffrey  beflowed  on   Abbot  Walter  and    the  convent  of 
Burgh  "  a  capital  mefTuage,  with  appurtenances,  rents,  lands, 
and   tenements "    in    Norborough,    Makefey    (now    called 
Maxey),  and  Newton,  which  were  afterwards  appropriated 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  abbey.     From  Geoffrey  the   eftate 
defcended  to  his  fon,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  who,  in  the  12th  of 
Edward  the  Firft  was  certified  to  hold  the  property  of  the 
Abbot  of  Peterborough  by  payment  of  two  knight's  fees. 
His  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Geoffrey,  claimed  the  conftablefhip  of 
Peterborough  Abbey,  of  which  his  anceftor  Brian  had  died 
poffefled  in  fee  in  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  and  brought  his 
action   againft   the   abbot  for  the  recovery   of  his   rights, 
claiming  at  the  fame  time  various   curious  privileges   con- 
nected with  the  office.     A   kind  of  compromife  was  the 
refult,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  in  confideration  of  a  payment 
of  fixty  marks,  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  furrendered  his   claim 
to  the  conftablefhip,  together  with  all  right  to  materials  from 
the  convent  woods  at  Peychirche  (now  Peakirk)  for  repairs 
to  his  manors  at  Makeseye,  Woodecroft  and   Norborough. 
A  charter  and  fair  for  Norborough   had   been  obtained  by 
this  Geoffrey  in  the  32nd  Edward  the  Firft,  but  this  alfo 
was  yielded  to  the  abbot  and  his  fucceffors,  in  exchange  for 
a  grant  of  the  fines  of  two  tenants  and  one  bondman,  arifing 
from  a  tranfgreflion  of  the  affize  of  beer  within  the  hundred 
of  Langdyke.      Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  was  married   three 
times  ;   he   feparated    from    his    third  wife  while    fhe   was 
pregnant  of  a  fon,  alfo  named  Geoffrey,  and  the   fillers    of 
the  child  (daughters  of  one  of  the  former  wives)  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  illegitimacy  of  their  half-brother,  alleging  that  his 
mother  had  only  been  their  father's  miftrefs,  and  confequently 
pofleffed  no  hereditary  rights,  but  were  ultimately  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  their   fuit.     The   Earl    of  Hereford  and 
EfTex,  John  Bohun,  demanded  the   child  of  the   abbot   of 
Peterborough,  on  the  ground  of  his  father  having  held  land 
in   Eflex  of  the    earl,  and  obtained   pofleffion   of  him,  the 
abbot   confenting   to   pay  loo/.,  until,   by  command  of  the 
king,  Geoffrey  was  brought  before  the  judge  at  York,  there 
to  be  reftored  to  his  rightful  guardian.     The  earl  eventually 
gave  him  up  freely,  and  at  his  death  enjoined  his  executors 
to    reftore  the    ioo/.   to    the  Monaftery    of   Peterborough. 
This  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of 


Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  one  of  the  chief  juftices,  and  in  all 
probability  is  the  fame  who  ere£ted  the  prefent  manor  houfe, 
and  one  of  the  aifles  of  the  adjacent  church.  In  the  Jth 
year  of  Richard  the  Second  the  Convent  of  Peterborough 
obtained  a  licence  to  convey  4  meffuages,  6  tofts,  160  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  25  acres  of  grafs  land,  with  a  yearly 
rent-charge  of  i6s.  \d.  in  Makefey,  Norborough,  and  Help- 
ftone,  and  the  advowfon  of  Norborough,  belonging  formerly 
to  Geoffrey  de  Norborough,  to  William  Wright  of  Nor- 
borough, Joane  his  wife,  and  William,  their  fon,  for  their 
lives,  on  payment  annually  of  ten  marks,  and  in  the  I3th 
year  of  the  fame  reign,  Hugh  de  Northborough  gave  up  to 
Richard  de  Geytington,  Rector  of  Uffbrd,  and  others,  his 
manors  of  Northburgh  and  Etton,  with  the  advowfon  of 
the  Church  of  Etton,  and  all  his  other  tenements  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 

In  fubfequent  reigns  Norborough  became  the  property 
of  the  Pulter,  Browne,  and  Claypole  families,  one  member 
of  the  laft  of  which,  John  Claypole,  married  Elizabeth,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  John  Claypole 
was  made  by  Cromwell  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  chief  clerk 
of  the  Hanaper  office,  and  on  the  i6th  July,  1657,  was 
created  knight  and  baronet.* 

In  Charles  the  Firft's  reign,  additions  of  ftables  and 
offices  were  made  to  the  houfe,  when  a  great  part  of  the 
original  buildings  were  in  all  probability  removed,  and  fince 
that  time  the  houfe  has  been  fuffered  to  go  gradually  to 
decay.  The  gatehoufe,  a  detached  ftrudture,  ftill  exifts, 
and  the  main  building,  in  which  are  many  features  of  great 
beauty  and  intereft,  is  ftill  tenantable  and  inhabited,  but 
exhibits  a  general  expreffion  of  defolation  and  negledr. 
Some  of  the  beft  of  the  details  have  been  feleded  for  illus- 
tration here,  and  confift  of  Plate  I,  the  fquare-headed  two- 
light  window  and  a  doorway,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  hall. 
The  tracery  in  the  windows  is  now  blocked  up,  but  in  the 
engraving  is  fhewn  as  reftored.  Plate  2  exhibits  the  ufual 
three  doorways  leading  from  the  paffage  behind  the  fcreen 
of  the  hall  to  the  buttery  and  offices.  In  all  thefe  fubjecls 
the  detail  is  very  pure  and  good,  and  will  be  found  well 
worthy  of  examination. 


*  Cromwell's  wife  died  at  Norborough  Manor  House. 
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THE  CANONGATE  TOLBOOTH,  EDINBURGH. 


ON  the  N.  fide  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh  ftands  the  Canongate  Tolbooth,*  and 
which  was  originally  the  court-houfe  and  gaol  of  the  ancient 
burgh  of  Canongate. f  It  is  fuppofed  that  an  earlier  building 
exifted  on  the  fame  fite,  frequent  reference  to  the  ancient 
Tolbooth,  its  demolition  and  re-erection,  occurring  in  the 
burgh  regifters.  In  1561,  it  is  mentioned  as  "Curia  capitalis 
burgi  vici  canonicorum  monaficrii  (ancle  crucis  prope  Edin- 
burgh tenta  in  praetorio  ejufdem  ;"  in  1574  an  entry  occurs, 
"  To  fax  pynouris  att  the  bailleis  command  for  taking  down 
of  the  lintell  ftane  of  the  auld  Tolbuith  windo  iij«-  \]d- ;" 
and  one  of  the  enactments  fets  forth  that,  "  No  remiffion 
of  fees  fhall  be  granted  to  any  one  unto  the  tyme  that  the 
Tolbruith  of  this  burch  be  edefeit  and  biggit." 

The  prefent  Canongate  Tolbooth  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Sixth,  and  the  date  1591  in  a  tablet  on  the  front 
probably  refers  to  the  period  of  its  erection.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  front  elevation  is  a  projecting  tower,  four  ftories  in  height 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  furmounted  by  a  conical  roof;  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  flanked  with  the  ordinary  circular 
tourelles,  in  the  corbelling  of  which  one  moulding  is  cabled. 
In  the  upper  floor  are  two  bells  and  a  clock,  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  tower  (omitted  in  the  Plate),  the  original 
carved  wooden  brackets  fupporting  which  were  removed 
fome  years  fince.  In  Storer's  views,  publifhed  in  1818, 
they  are  indicated  as  then  exifting.  Over  the  archway,  at 
the  bafe  of  the  tower,  is  a  fmall  tablet,  in  which  is  the 
infcription,  "S.  L.  B.  Patriae  et  Pofteris,"  and  the  date, 
before  referred  to,  1591.  The  entrance  doorway,  eaftward 
of  the  tower,  is  recefled,  and  is  reached  by  an  exterior 
flight  of  fleps  ;  over  it  is  a  tablet,  with  the  infcription, 
"  Efto  fidus  ;"  this  leads  to  the  court-houfe  and  interior  of 
the  prifon.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  front  elevation 
has  three  dormer  windows  in  the  roof,  now  much  dilapi- 
dated, but  (hewn  as  reftored  in  the  engraving.  On  the  firft 
floor  are  three  fquare-headed  windows,  between  two  of 
which  is  a  tablet,  bearing  in  a  panel  the  burgh  arms  and  the 

*  The  word  Tolbooth,  which  has  been  written  many  ways,  as  Toldbud, 
Tnlbruith,  Toldbod,  Tolbuith,  and  Tolbuthe,  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  market  booth,  where  toll  or  custom  dues  were  paid:  as  it 
was  the  practice  in  early  times,  when  wares  were  bought  and  sold  in  the 
highway,  or  at  the  market  cross,  for  market  dues  to  be  levied ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  first  used  as  a  temporary  place  of  confine- 
ment for  those  refractory  market  people  who  refused  to  pay  the  proper 
custom  dues  for  being  allowed  to  sell  their  goods,  before  it  became  a 
debtor's  prison. 

f  The  name  of  Canongate  is  derived  from  the  Canons  regular  of 
St.  Augustine,  on  whom  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood-house  was  bestowed. 


motto,  "Sic  itur  ad  aftra"  (which,  taken  with  reference  to 
the  ufes  of  the  building  as  a  gaol,  has  formed  the  fubject  of 
farcaftic  comment),  and  pedimented  with  a  Scottifh  thiftle 
on  the  apex,  and  in  the  tympanum  the  infcription,  "  J.  R.  6. 
Jufticia  et  Pietus  valide  funt  principis  arces."  At  the  E. 
end  is  a  rectangular  oriel,  the  corbelling  of  which  is  nearly 
concealed  by  the  modern  doorway  below,  and  attached  to 
the  wall  is  the  ancient  crofs,  which  originally  flood  oppofite 
the  Tolbooth,  confiding  of  an  octagonal  fhaft  on  three 
circular  fteps,  and  a  battlemented  capital,  over  which  is  a 
crofs  containing  in  a  fhield  a  flag's  head,  referring  to  the 
legend  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood.*  The  punifhment  of  the  pillory  ufed  to  be  in- 
flicted at  this  crofs,  the  culprit  being  fecured  by  an  iron 
collar  round  the  neck,  called  the  Jougs ;  and,  till  lately, 
fome  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  could  remember 
the  application  of  the  old  cross  to  this  ignominious  ufe. 
Since  the  erection  in  1847  of  the  E.  wing  of  the  new  gaol 
at  Edinburgh,  the  Tolbooth  has  ceafed  to  be  a  debtor's  prifon. 
The  illuflration  fhews  the  front  elevation,  details  of  the 
oriel  window,  corbelling  of  the  tourelles,  &c. 


DETAILS— CRICHTON   CASTLE. 


A  SUMMARY  of  the  fomewhat  eventful  hiflory  of  Crichton 
Caftle  may  thus  be  briefly  flated : — At  the  death  of  James 
the  Firft  of  Scotland,  Sir  William  Crichton  was  appointed 
guardian  to  his  fon,  who  was  transferred  forthwith  to 
Edinburgh  Caftle.  The  infant  remained  there  till  his 
mother  contrived  to  remove  him  to  Stirling,  where  he  was 
confided  to  the  keeping  of  Livingftone,  Crichton's  enemy, 
but  was  ultimately  reftored  to  his  guardianfhip.  Sir  William 
was  afterwards  deprived  of  the  chancellorfhip,  and  accufed 
of  treafon  and  complicity  in  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
Douglafes  at  Edinburgh  Caftle.  His  caftle  was  befieged  in 
1445  by  Forrefter,  of  Corflorphine.  His  eftates  were 
forfeited  ;  but  after  living  for  fome  time  abroad  he  returned, 
and  by  a  ftrange  viciflitude  of  fortune  became  once  more 
a  court  favourite,  and  ultimately  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  James  the  Third,  at  whofe  death  the  charge  of 
treafon  once  more  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  property, 
and  the  eftate  was  beftowed  on  Patrick  Hepburn,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Bothwell.  Hepburn's  grandfon,  James,  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  well-known  hufband  of  Mary  Stuart, 

*  One  historian  states  that  King  David  the  First,  while  hunting  near 
the  spot  where  the  Canongate  now  stands,  was  attacked  by  a  stag;  but  a 
cross,  which  was  miraculously  placed  in  his  hands,  caused  the  animal  to 
flee,  and  thus  saved  his  life,  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  being  afterwards 
founded  as  n  thank-offering  on  his  preservation. 
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frequently  refided  at  Crichton.  After  him  the  notorious 
Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  became  the  owner ;  but 
after  his  death  but  little  hiftorical  intereft  attaches  to  the 
locality,  and  the  caftle  has  gradually  become  a  mafs  of  ruins. 
The  caftle  ftands  on  the  verge  of  a  bold  proje&ing  mound,  and 
confifts  of  many  buildings  of  various  dates,  the  keep  towards 
the  W.  being  the  earlieft  portion,  and  conftru&ed  folely  for  the 
purpofes  of  defence.  On  the  other  fide,  however,  remains  of 
buildings  of  a  more  recent  period,  and  a  far  more  ornamental 
character,  prefent  themfelves,  but  all  in  a  melancholy  and 
confufed  ftate  of  decay,  great  part  having  fallen  in  and  filled 
the  quadrangle  of  the  caftle.  On  one  fide  of  the  court 
ftands  the  arcade,  a  compartment  of  which  is  fhewn  on  our 
Plate,  a  great  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  ornamentation  of 
the  wall  above  the  arches.  This  confifts  of  a  feries  of 
truncated  fquare  projections,  giving  to  the  wall  a  curious 
appearance  of  mural  incruftation.  The  columns  of  the 
arcade  are  polygonal,  and  over  each,  juft  above  the  fpringing, 
are  compartments  containing  monograms.  Among  the  ruins 
the  remains  of  the  principal  ftaircafe,  fragments  of  windows, 
fireplaces,  ornamental  foffits,  cable  mouldings,  flowers  and 
fruit,  all  indicate  how  extenfive  and  elaborate  the  orna- 
mentation of  this  portion  of  the  caftle  muft  have  been. 
The  details  reprefented  are  a  femicircular-headed  doorway, 
which  remains  in  a  tolerably  perfect  ftate,  and  one  compart- 
ment of  the  arcade  juft  referred  to. 


ARCADE,  CASTLE   CAMPBELL. 


THERE  are  two  compartments  of  this  arcade,  which  is  on 
one  fide  of  the  court-yard  of  the  caftle.  The  arch  is 
fegmental  and  plain ;  the  piers  and  refponds  fupporting  the 
arches  are  fquare  in  outline  and  moulded.  Details  of  each 
part  are  Ihewn  on  the  Plate,  which  alfo  contains  an  ogee- 
fhaped  doorhead  from  Crichton  Caftle,  and  a  corbel  from 
St.  Salvator's  College,  St.  Andrew's. 

Caftle  Campbell  is  of  various  dates.  It  was  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Argyle  family  in  1465.  An  Aft  was  pa/Ted  in  1403, 
which  changed  the  name  from  Caftle  of  Gloom  to  that  of 
Caftle  Campbell.  The  original  name,  "Caftle  of  Gloom"  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Chleume,  or  Coch  Leume, 
fignifying  mad  leap ;  the  ftream  in  the  vicinity,  known  as 
"  Water  of  Care,"  is  more  likely  from  Glen  Caer,  red  glen  ; 
and  the  "Valley  of  Dollar,  or  Dolour,"  is  in  all  probability 
derived  from  the  word  Dal-ard,  high  haugh,  or  valley. 
Here  in  1556  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  of  John  Knox,  who  refided  for 


fome  time  at  the  caftle,  and  adminiftered    the  Sacrament 
within  its  walls.* 

In  1807  it  was  purchafed  by  Crawford  Tait,  Efq., 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  eftate  of  Harviefton,  and  father 
of  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  London. 


DETAILS— ROSLIN   CASTLE. 


ROSLIN  CASTLE  was  originally  the  baronial  refidence  of  the 
St.  Clairs,  a  family  of  Norman  extraction,  defcended  from 
William  de  St.  Clair,  fecond  fon  of  Walderic,  Compte  de 
St.  Clair,  who  came  over  with  William  the    Conqueror, 
and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
William  de  St.  Clair,  the  reputed  founder  of  the   fortrefs, 
about  the  year  noo,  obtained  from  Malcolm  Canmore  large 
eftates  in  the  Barony  of  Roflin.       His  fucceflbrs  became 
lords  of  the    eftates   of    Roflin,   Confland,    Pentland,  and 
other  places,  and  in  addition  obtained  in  the  I3th  century 
the  inheritance  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney ;   this  title  was, 
however,  refigned-  to  the  Scottifli   crown  a  century  after, 
when  William  de  St.  Clair,  third  earl,  received  other  lands 
in  Scotland,  and  the  title  of  Earl  of  Caithnefs  and  Baron 
Berriedale   as    compenfation.f       The    caftle,    as    well    as 
Craigmillar  and  others,  was  deftroyed  in  1544,  by  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  by  command  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  in  1650  it 
was  feized  by  General  Monk.     Roflin  Caftle  is  about  200 
yards    from   Roflin  Chapel,    and   ftands  on  a  promontory, 
overhanging  the  glen  of  the  river  Efk ;  the  rock  on  which 
the  caftle  ftands  being  nearly  infulated  by  a  deep  defcent  or 
ravine,  acrofs  which  a  narrow  bridge  forms  the  entrance  to 
the  caftle.      The    building   in    its    ruinous    ftate    contains 
three    vaulted    ftories,    probably   a    portion  of    the    quad- 
rangle of  the  caftle.     From  fome  remains   erefted   in  the 
i6th  century  we  obtain  our  illuftrations.     Over  one  of  the 
doors,  of  ftill  more  recent  date,  are  the  initials  S.  W.  S., 
1622.     From  E.  to  W.  the  caftle  is  200  feet  long  by  90 
broad,  and  in  fome  parts  the  walls  are  9  feet  thick.     Our 
Plate  has  the  corbelling  of  a  circular  turret,  a  fquare-headed 
window,  enriched  in  the  jamb  and  head  by  a  four-leaved 
ornament,  and  a  fireplace;  (for  the  ufe  of  a  beautiful   and 
accurate  drawing  of  which,  the  authors  are  indebted  to  the 
kindnefsof  Robert  Chambers,  Efq.)     In  the  fhield  over  the 
fireplace  were  the  arms  of  the  St.  Clair  family. 

*  It  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  grant  made  by  Robert  Bruce  to  Sir  Kiel  Campbell, 
of  Lochawe,  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce. 

f  The  St.  Clairs,  from  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  in  the  15th 
century,  were  Grand  Masters  of  Freemasons  in  Scotland  till  the  last 
century,  when  they  resigned  the  office.  The  last  male  heir  died  in  1778. 
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FIREPLACE    IN     ONE    OF    THE    CANON'S 
RESIDENCES,    ELY. 


THE  domeftic  remains  of  the  monadic  buildings  on  the 
S.  fide  of  Ely  Cathedral  are  fomewhat  extenfive.  Among 
them  is  the  far-famed  Prior  Crauden's  Chapel,  given  fome 
years  ago  in  the  Archeeologia,  and  in  one  of  the  old  houfes, 
now  ufed  as  a  canon's  refidence,  is  the  large  and  beautiful 
fireplace,  of  I4th  century  date,  here  illuftrated.  The 
opening  of  the  fireplace  is  fquare-headed,  and  in  the  jambs 
are  grotefque  corbel  heads,  fupporting  a  battlemented  bracket, 
upon  which  probably  lights  were  placed.  Over  thefe  again 
are  circular  panelled  fhafts,  furmounted  by  a  projecting 
cornice,  intended  probably  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  fire- 
place is  hooded,  and  over  the  opening  is  a  battlemented 
cornice.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  defign  is  well  adapted  for  a  hall,  or  room  of  large 
dimenfions.  The  Plate  contains  full  details  of  every  part. 


OLD    PANELLING. 


THE  oak  panelling,  figured  on  our  three  Plates  (except 
No.  3,  on  Plate  3),  once  belonged  to  an  old  houfe  in 
Lincolnfhire  ;  they  are  probably  of  foreign  defign  and 
workmanfhip.  Two  of  the  varieties  have  a  facred  mono- 
gram and  lily  introduced.  The  original  of  No.  3,  Plate  3, 
is  poflefled  by  E.  L.  Blackburne,  Efq.  ;  all  the  others 
belong  to  E.  Browning,  Efq.,  of  Stamford,  to  whom  we 
are  under  great  obligation  for  permiflion  to  take  drawings 
for  their  introduction  here. 


SPICER'S   HALL,   BRISTOL. 


OF  all  the  cities  in  England  there  is  perhaps  not  one  fo 
celebrated  for  the  eminence  of  its  merchants  and  traders  in 
the  middle  ages  as  Briftol.  From  the  earlieft  period  of 
civilization  it  was  a  place  of  mercantile  importance  ;  and 
among  its  refident  celebrities  it  could  boaft  of  men  who 
were  alike  renowned  for  their  induftry,  energy,  and  perfe- 
verance,  and  who  gained  for  ancient  Briftol  its  great  com- 
mercial reputation.  Foremoft  among  thefe  were  Richard 
Spicer,  the  founder  and  inhabitant  of  the  manfion  from 
which  we  obtain  our  illuftrations  ;  Robert  Ricaut ;  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  the  difcoverer  of  Newfoundland  ;  the  illuftrious 
William  Canynges,  both  father  and  fon  (of  the  latter  of 
whom  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  given  in  the  prefent 
work) ;  William  of  Worcefter,  the  topographer  ;  Edward 


Colfton,  the  diftinguifhed  philanthropift  and  benefactor  in 
the  I  yth  century,  a  notice  of  whom,  and  fome  reprefentations 
from  his  abode,  will  alfo  form  part  of  this  volume ;  all  of 
whom,  with  many  others,  are  among  the  honoured  names 
of  which  Briftol  has  to  boaft — men  whose  mental  vigour, 
bufinefs  habits,  and  moral  rectitude  have  gained  for  the 
reputation  of  the  city  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  family  of  Spicer  would  appear  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Briftol  from  a  very  early  period.  Thomas 
Spicer,  or  Le  Spicer,  one  of  the  fenefchals,  filled  the  offices 
of  fherifF  and  mayor.  Richard  Spicer,  the  founder  of  the 
houfe  under  notice,  was  an  eminent  merchant,  member  of 
parliament  for  Briftol,  and  mayor  three  times,  in  1353, 
1354,  and  1371.  He  built  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  at  his 
own  coft,  which  was  demolished,  on  the  building  of  the 
ancient  Guildhall ;  and  in  1377  bequeathed  his  refidence, 
with  feventeen  other  tenements  in  Briftol,  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation.  One  of  his  defcendants  in  the  next  age  is 
faid  to  have  founded  and  endowed  a  hofpital  at  Briftol,  but 
after  the  I5th  century  the  name  and  family  appear  to  have 
become  extinct. 

The  houfe  is  fituate  on  that  part  of  the  quay  at  Briftol 
known  as  the  "Welfli  Back."  It  has  been  fometimes 
fuppofed  that  it  was  originally  the  refidence  of  the  Fitz- 
harding  family,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  whom, 
Robert  Fitzharding,  the  founder  of  the  Monaftery  of  St. 
Auguftine,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  "  przepofitus"  of  Briftol, 
who  died  in  1115,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  civil  office  of 
provoft,  and  dwelt  at  firft  in  Baldwin-ftreet,  nearly  adjoining, 
whence,  according  to  an  old  deed  in  the  chartulary  of  St. 
Auguftine,  "  he  removed  to  the  great  ftone  houfe  which  he 
built  upon  the  Frome,  part  of  which  houfe  to  this  day 
remaineth  undemolimed." 

The  Rev.  S.  Sever,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Bri/iol,  fays,  with 
reference  to  this  houfe  :  "  It  muft,  however,  be  recollected 
that  until  A.D.  1247  the  river  Frome  ran  through  the  ftreet ; 
and,  therefore,  it  muft  be  underftood  that  Fitzharding's 
'  great  ftone  houfe,'  which  he  built,  was  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  Frome,  in  a  place  which  was  afterwards  a  part  of 
Baldwin-ftreet ;  and  moreover  it  could  not  have  been  on 
that  fide  of  the  ftreet  neareft  to  St.  Nicholas-ftreet,  becaufe 
there  is  not  fufficient  depth  for  his  great  ftone  houfe,  the 
town  wall  being  only  69  feet  diftant  from  that  ftreet,  which 
muft  have  been  wholly  occupied  by  the  mound  and  river  or 
ditch.  One  of  the  calendars  fays  that  Fitzharding  or  his 
father  (it  is  not  clear  which  is  meant)  had  a  houfe  in 
Baldwin-ftreet,  where  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Baldwin, 
which  is  now  the  Back  Hall.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Baldwin 
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is  about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  was,  as  I  fhould 
fuppofe,  the  private  chapel  of  the  family.  Another  room 
of  fmaller  dimenfions  is  alfo  fhewn  as  a  chapel,  which  was 
probably  a  dining  hall.  The  'ftrength  of  the  whole  building, 
the  number  and  fize  of  the  rooms,  and  the  form  of  the 
doors  and  windows  there,  fhew  that  this  muft  have  been 
built  in  very  ancient  times,  and  for  the  ufe  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  family,  although  now  reduced  to  bare  walls,  and 
ufed  as  a  warehoufe  for  leather."  Seyer  fuppofes  that  the 
houfe  here  defcribed,  which  in  fome  particulars  anfwers  to 
that,  the  details  of  which  are  here  illuftrated,  was  not  Fitz- 
harding's  houfe,  inafmuch  as  that  portion  of  the  river  Frome 
was  not  filled  up  till  about  the  year  1247,  and  that  confe- 
quently  no  houfe  could  have  exifted  there  in  Fitzharding's 
time,  which  was  long  before  that  date,  and  when  the  file 
was  a  mere  morafs ;  alleging  alfo  that  the  "  great  ftone 
houfe"  on  the  Frome  was  conveyed  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Auguftine  by  Alice,  widow  of  Maurice  Lord  Berkeley, 
about  1200:  whereas  Spicer's  Hall  was  erected  fome  150 
years  later,  and  was  bequeathed  by  its  owner  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  Briftol.  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
he  fuppofes  Fitzharding's  houfe  to  have  been  a  manfion  in 
Baldwin-ftreet,  which  is  adjacent,  and  being  in  the  vicinity, 
has  been  confounded  with  Spicer's  Hall.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  and  grandeur  of 
this  houfe,  all  has  long  fince  parted  away,  although  fome  few 
traces  ftill  furvive  to  atteft  the  original  fize  and  importance 
of  the  manfion.  The  entrance  porch  and  doorway  (fee 
Plate  i)  ftill  remains,  though  much  defaced  and  mutilated. 
The  door  is  in  fix  panels,  the  arched-head  being  filled  with 
fomewhat  elaborate  tracery,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  doorway  is 
a  curved  proje&ing  bracket  or  fpur,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe 
that  are  to  be  met  with  at  York  and  elfewhere.  Some 
indications  of  groining  above  the  capitals  of  the  fliafts  in 


*  It  appears  to  us  that  there  may  be  a  possible  identity  in  the  two 
houses,  some  few  portions  still  existing  at  Spicer's  Hall  of  an  earlier 
date,  viz.,  the  13th  century,  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 


the  internal  angles  are  alfo  difcernible,  and  in  the  repre- 
fentation  a  reftoration  is  fliewn.  The  reft  of  the  front 
towards  the  "  Back,"  or  quay,  is  now  occupied  by  fmall 
tenements.  Proceeding  by  a  paflage  to  a  court  yard,  in  the 
rear  of  the  houfe,  there  are  on  the  right  hand  the  remains 
of  the  fcreen  (fee  Plate  2)  forming  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
now  entirely  bare,  deferted,  and  decayed,  the  dimenfions  of 
which  are  32  feet  3  inches  by  21  feet.  The  roof,  which 
longitudinally  is  divided  into  10  bays,  is  plain,  but  good  in 
character,  and  confifts  conftru&ionally  of  principal  and 
common  rafters,  collar,  purlins,  the  angles  of  which  are 
chamfered,  and  moulded  wall  plate.  Under  the  collar, 
which  is  high  up  between  the  rafters,  is  a  large  main  arch, 
with  chamfered  edges,  refting  at  the  foot  on  a  foliated 
capital  in  each  alternate  trufs,  the  intermediate  one  abutting 
direft  on  the  wall.  [The  detail  of  thefe  capitals  is  of  Early 
Englifh  type,  and  as  fuch,  earlier  in  character  than  the  reft 
of  the  hall,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 4th  century.]  There  are  two  tiers  of  arched  wind-braces, 
the  centres  of  which  alternate  one  over  the  other.  The 
wind-braces  are  traceried,  and  the  general  effedt  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  The  hall  is  divided  in  its  height  into  two  ftories 
by  a  modern  floor ;  but  at  the  lower  end  on  the  upper  floor 
is  an  original  door,  now  blocked  up,  which  was  evidently 
the  entrance  from  below  into  the  gallery,  which  extended 
over  the  paflage  on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  compartment 
of  the  fcreen,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  ftaircafe 
leading  to  the  gallery,  is  of  more  ornamental  character  than 
the  reft.  There  are  but  few  remains  of  the  reft  of  the 
houfe ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  paflage  in  the  court  yard, 
before  mentioned,  which  feems  to  have  been  originally 
clofed,  and  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  I3th  century, 
corbels,  apparently  to  fupport  the  roof,  exift  in  the  wall  on 
each  fide  ;  this  may  pofllbly  have  been  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Baldwin,  quoted  by  Seyer  in  his  defcription.  Beyond  this 
is  another  paflage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  court  yard,  now 
occupied  by  warehoufes,  but  which  probably  formed  a 
portion  of  the  houfe. 
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CANYNCES    HOUSE,    REDCLIFF    STREET,    BRISTOL. 


CANYNGE'S    HOUSE,    REDCLIFF    STREET, 
BRISTOL. 


WILLIAM  CANYNGE,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of 
whom  Briftol  has  had  to  boaft,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  John 
Canynge,  and  grandfon  of  William  Canynge,  who  was  fix 
times  mayor  of  Briftol.  He  was  born  in  Tonker-ftreet,  in 
the  year  1400,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was 
only  five  years  old.  After  a  moft  profperous  career  as  a 
merchant,  during  which  he  filled  in  fucceflion  the  offices  of 
fherifF,  mayor  (to  this  latter  poft  he  was  five  times  elected), 
and  parliamentary  reprefentative  of  Briftol,  and  entertained 
his  Sovereign,  Edward  the  Fourth,  during  one  of  the  Royal 
progreffes  through  the  weftern  counties,  Canynge,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  adopted  a  conventual  life,  and  entered  on 
his  noviciate  at  Weftbury-on-Trym,  in  Gloucefterfliire, 
three  miles  from  Briftol.  He  was  appointed  acolyte  on  the 
igth  September,  1467 ;  became  deacon  on  the  2nd  April, 
and  prieft  on  the  i6th  April  following  ;  and,  finally,  was 
made  Dean  of  Weftbury.  He  died  on  or  about  the  I2th 
November,  1474,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Redcliff 
Church,  where  his  tomb  forms  one  of  the  moft  interefting 
fepulchral  memorials  in  the  building.  Ten  years  after 
Thomas  Canynge,  his  grandfon,  fold  the  manfion ;  and  in 
1500  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  John 
Brooke.  But  little  of  its  hiftory  is  thenceforth  recorded, 
and  after  pafling  into  the  hands  of  various  owners,  it  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Jefferies,  who  has  made  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  every  effort  to  preferve  all  that  remains  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  one  fo  celebrated  and  time-honoured. 

In  the  days  of  Canynge,  Redcliff  was  a  fuburb  to 
Briftol,  and  the  houfe  we  are  defcribing  extended  weftward 
to  Redcliff  Back,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  occupy  the  fite  of  an  earlier  building,  known  as 
St.  Matthew's  Chapel,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
erected  either  by  William  Canynge  the  elder,  or  by  John 
Canynge,  father  of  the  William  Canynge  of  the  I5th 
century.  The  houfe  muft  have  been  of  confiderable  fize, 
the  accounts  of  it,  ftill  extant,  ftating  that  the  river  front 
from  N.  to  S.  extended  60  feet,  and  from  E.  to  W.  48  feet. 
It  is  faid  alfo  that  in  the  river  front  were  a  lofty  tower  and 
four  bay  windows.  The  original  W.  front  would  feem  to 
have  been  demoliftied  to  make  room  for  a  floorcloth  manu- 
factory, and  the  E.  front  towards  Redcliff-ftreet  was  alfo 
deftroyed.  In  the  interior  there  appears  to  have  been  two 
court-yards,  the  eafternmoft  of  which  ftill  remains,  from 
whence  is  a  paffage  leading  into  Redcliff-ftreet ;  and  on  the 
right  of  this  paffage  is  a  room,  traditionally  known  as  the 


"  Monk's  Cellar,"  but  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
domeftic  offices  ;  all  architectural  features  have,  however, 
entirely  difappeared  here.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  paffage 
is  a  door  leading  into  a  low  room  with  panelled  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  ornamental  fireplace  of  later  date  than  the  reft 
of  the  building.  Beneath  the  modern  boarded  floor  of  this 
room  were  difcovered  fome  ornamental  tiles,  the  original 
arrangement  of  which  has  been  engraved.  This  room  was 
immediately  behind  the  hall,  and  evidently  was  one  of  the 
living  rooms  of  the  manfion.  The  hall,  as  it  at  prefent 
exifts,  is  ufed  as  a  (hop  and  {how  room,  and  is  about  22  feet 
4  inches  long  by  22  feet  6  inches  wide,  but  originally  was 
very  likely  longer.  The  roof  {hewn  on  the  Plate  is  in 
three  bays,  and  confifts  of  moulded  principal  rafters  and 
common  rafters,  and  moulded  collar,  under  which  is  the 
main  arch  of  the  roof,  which  again  is  fub-arcuated,  with  a 
leaf  ornament  in  lieu  of  cufps,  and  with  tracery  in  the 
fpandrils.  The  corbels  fupporting  the  arches  of  the  roof 
are  angels  bearing  fhields.  The  purlins  are  moulded,  and 
the  common  rafters  have  a  hollow  moulding  on  the  edges, 
and  at  the  apex  there  is  trefoil  tracery  between  each  rafter. 
The  louvre  ftill  exifts,  but  modernized.  At  the  weftern 
end  of  the  hall  fome  figns  of  earlier  work  are  apparent,  and 
on  the  N.  fide,  now  almoft  concealed  by  book  cafes,  are 
two  large  arched  receffes.  At  the  weftern  end  of  the  hall, 
in  the  prefent  gallery,  is  a  doorway  leading  into  a  room 
called  the  banquetting  room,  and  now  ufed  as  a  printing 
office.  This  door  is  evidently  in  its  original  pofition,  and 
was  probably  the  entrance  into  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
hall.  The  reft  of  the  houfe  is  entirely  modern,  and  prefents 
no  features  worth  recording  or  illuftrating. 

The  engraving  {hews  a  tranfverfe  fe<£tion,  and  one  bay 
longitudinally,  of  the  roof,  with  details,  and  an  elevation  of 
the  door  in  the  gallery  above  mentioned. 


OLD   HOUSE   AT  LAVENHAM,   SUFFOLK. 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  about  feven  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
from  Sudbury,  and  eleven  miles  S.E.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
was  formerly  a  market  town  of  fome  importance.  The 
lordfliip  of  Lavenham  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
after  the  battle  of  Haftings  to  his  brother-in-law,  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices  ;  and  in  the  i6th  century 
three  guilds  were  eftabliftied,  viz. :  ift.  That  of  Corpus 
Chrifti,  which  was  granted  by  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the 
twenty-firft  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  hall  belonging 
to  which  ftood  in  the  market-place ;  2nd.  St.  Peter's  Guild, 
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granted  by  another  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  hall  of  which  was  in 
the  High-ftreet ;  and,  3rd.  Holy  Trinity  Guild,  granted  by 
the  fame  earl  in  the  fixth  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  with  a 
hall  in  Prentice-ftreet.  Lavenham  was  the  birthplace  of 
Richard  de  Lanham,  a  divine  of  fome  note  in  the  I4th 
century,  who,  with  Archbifhop  Sudbury,  was  beheaded  in 
Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  in  1381  ;  and  the  family  of  De  Vere 
and  that  of  Thomas  Spring,  the  wealthy  clothier,  both  of 
whom  were  the  chief  builders  of  the  magnificent  and  well- 
known  parifh  church,  refided  here.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Lavenham  attained  confiderable  celebrity  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  ;  it  had  alfo  aftaple  trade  in  ferges,  fhalloons,  fluffs, 
and  the  fpinning  of  fine  yarn  ;  and  poffeffed  a  wool  hall, 
which,  from  the  convenience  of  its  pofition,  became  much 
frequented  by  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
courfe  of  time,  however,  the  profperity  of  the  town  gradu- 
ally declined,  until,  as  at  prefent,  when  no  railway  com- 
munication exifts  nearer  than  Sudbury  on  the  one  fide,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  the  other  (a  connecting  link  being, 
however,  propofed),  it  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  village,  and 
all  that  now  remains  of  its  former  trade  is  a  fmall  amount  of 
fpinning  of  woollen  yarn.  The  market  has  been  abolimed 
fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 

Lavenham  abounds  with  half-timbered  houfes,  more  or 
lefs  interefting  in  their  features ;  but  the  example  now 
illuftrated  is  given  as  a  type  of  the  reft,  and  as  one  of  the 
moft  ornamental.  It  is  furmifed  that  it  may  have  been  the 
hall  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Guild  before  mentioned,  the  locality 
agreeing  with  that  defcribed  ;  or  poflibly  it  may  have  been 
the  wool  hall  before  referred  to.  It  ftands  on  the  S.  fide  of 


what  was  the  market-place  ;  and  on  its  N.  elevation  has,  at 
the  E.  end,  a  projecting  porch,  and  room  over,  gabled  ;  and 
at  the  N.W.  angle  alfo  a  gable.  On  the  N.  front  were 
originally  two  bay  windows  fimilar  to  that  which  ftill  exifts 
on  the  W.  fide,  but  thefe  have  been  deftroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  fome  faint  traces,  and  modern  fafhes  have  been 
inferted  inftead.  The  wood  carving  throughout  the  building 
is  fomewhat  elaborate,  but  of  very  late  character,  and  is  of 
the  Suffolk  type  of  ornamentation.  In  the  external  angles 
of  the  porch,  and  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  houfe,  were 
figures  on  pedeftals,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  laft, 
which  is  in  better  prefervation,  they  are  fo  hopelessly  muti- 
lated that  in  the  engraving  all  attempt  at  reftoration  was 
entirely  ufelefs.  The  curved  brackets  fupporting  the  upper 
part  of  the  houfe  are  all  enriched,  but  of  this  part,  the  barge- 
boards  in  the  gables,  &c.,  very  few  architectural  features 
remain,  the  whole  having  been  more  or  less  modernized. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  interior,  which  is  now  divided 
into  feparate  tenements,  and  fo  altered  that  the  original  plan 
of  the  houfe,  which  apparently  was  rather  extenfive,  is  now 
fcarcely  difcernible. 

The  following  defcription  of  the  Plates  will  fuffice  to 
elucidate  the  peculiarities  of  the  houfe  : — 

Plate  i  has  the  N.  and  W.  elevations ;  on  the  N. 

front,  the  two  bay  windows  are  {hewn  reftored, 

with  the  angle-poft  at  the  N.W.  corner. 
Plate  2  contains  front  and    fide  elevations  of   the 

porch,  with  details  to  a  2-inch  fcale. 
Plate  3.    The  bay  window  on  the  W.  front,  with 

details.       The    other   bay  windows    on    the   N. 

elevation  would  feem  to  have  been  exactly  fimilar. 
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COLSTON'S  HOUSE,  BRISTOL. 


COLSTON'S   HOUSE,   BRISTOL. 


ALLUSION  has  already  been  made  to  the  mercantile  and 
commercial  celebrity  of  Briftol  in  the  I4th  and  I5th  cen- 
turies, and  a  brief  memoir  of  two  of  its  moft  eminent 
citizens,  Richard  Spicer  and  William  Canynge,  has  ac- 
companied the  illuftrations  of  their  manfions.  To  thefe 
names  another,  no  lefs  celebrated,  has  here  to  be  added, — 
Edward  Colfton,  the  philanthropift,  as  he  has  been  termed 
par  excellence,  of  the  iyth  century,  who  refided  in  the 
houfe  the  details  of  which  are  here  given,  and  which  is 
fituated  in  Small-ftreet.  In  the  fucceeding  defcription  of 
its  architectural  features,  it  will  be  (hewn  that  the  date 
of  the  building  is  confiderably  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Colfton  ;  meanwhile,  a  fhort  biography  is  here  given  of  the 
diftinguifhed  individual  who,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  his  fucceflbrs,  made  it  his  abode.  The  father 
of  Edward  Colfton  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  Briftol, 
and  after  a  life  of  fuccefsful  induftry  and  enterprife,  died  on 
the  2ift  November,  1681.  Edward  Colfton  was  born  on 
the  2nd  November,  1636,  at  a  houfe  in  Temple-ftreet,* 
where  his  mother  was  ftaying  on  a  vifit,  immediately  oppo- 
fite  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital.  He  was  brought  up  under  his 
father,  whofe  eminence  as  a  merchant  was  even  furpafled  by 
the  celebrity  to  which  the  fon  fubfequently  attained.  The 
civic  honours  of  Briftol  were  beftowed  upon  Edward 
Colfton,  and  during  his  profperous  career — a  period  marked 
by  the  eventful  occurrences  of  Charles  the  Firft's  ill-fated 
reign,  and  in  particular  by  the  memorable  fiege  of  Briftol 
in  1643 — the  refidence  of  Colfton,  who  was  a  (launch 
Royalift,  became  frequently  a  temporary  place  of  abode  for 
the  Sovereign.  On  the  2nd  Auguft,  1643,  King  Charles 
the  Firft,  accompanied  by  his  fons  Charles  and  James,  with 
their  fuite,  were  entertained  at  Colfton's  houfe,  and  at  the 
adjoining  houfe  of  Alderman  Crefwicke.  As  the  number 
of  attendants  in  all  probability  required  more  than  one  houfe 
for  their  accommodation,  the  two  princes  were  lodged  at 
the  houfe  of  Alderman  Holworthy,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 


*  Garrard,  in  his  Life  of  Colston,  speaking  of  the  house,  says  : — "  The 
hand  of  innovation  has  removed  the  dwelling  connected  with  so  important 
an  incident  to  the  city,  and  a  warehouse  has  been  erected  on  its  site. 
Like  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  previous  century,  of  which  some 
contiguous  characteristic  examples  remain,  it  had  an  overhanging  or 
projecting  gabled  front,  of  timber  and  ornamental  plaster  work  united, 
supported  by  clumsy  wooden  pillars.  A  long  range  of  windows  extended 
throughout,  and  at  the  entrance  was  a  picturesque  porch,  with  a  small 
latticed  room  over  it.  In  .a  chamber  adjoining  this  room  was  Colston 
born,  on  November  1,  1636." 


the  ftreet.*     On  the    nth  of  July,    1674,  Katharine  of 
Braganza,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Second,  came  to  Briftol, 
and  was  entertained  at  Sir  John  Crefwicke's  houfe ;    and 
again,  on  the  2oth  July,  1677,  when,  it  is  faid,  "  Queen 
Katharine  came  from  Bath  to  Briftol,  guarded  by  the  Earl 
of  Oflbry  and  his  troop,  and  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  in  their  fcarlet,  who  did  ride  two  by  two  in  their 
foot-cloathes  on  horfebacke,  accompanied  with  the  reft  of 
the  Councell  and  cheife  of  the  citie,  unto  Lawford's  Gate, 
where  the  Towne   Clarke  very  gravely  uttered  a  learned 
oration  unto  her  Majeftie  ;  and  then  after  the  Mayor,  with 
all  the  Magiftrates,  tooke   horfe    againe  :    the   laft  of   the 
Councell  did  ride  foremofte,  and  foe  in  order  till  they  came 
to  the  Mayor,  who  did  ride  bare-headed  before  the  coach 
where  the  Queene  was,  and  all  the  way  as  they  came  from 
Lawford's  Gate  to  Small-ftreet,  all   the  trayned   foldiers  of 
the  cittie  made  her  Majefty  a  guard  ;  and  after  the  Mayor 
and   Councell  had  conducted   her  Majefty  to  her  lodging, 
which  was  at  Sir  John  Crefwicke's  houfe,  in  Small-ftreet, 
all  the  trayned  foldiers  gave  a  volley  of  (hot,  and  prefently 
after  the  great  guns  fired.     And  after  a  moft  noble  and 
honorable  treat  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Councell  to  her 
Grace,  and  all  the  nobles  and  guard  that  attended  her,  (he 
rode  in  her  coach  to  the  Hotwell,  being  attended  by  the 
faid   Earl  of   Oflbry   and  other  nobles,  togeather  with  Sir 
John  Knight  of  this  cittie,  being  the  Parliament  man,  and 
burgefs  for  this  cittie  of  Briftol  and  her  guard  ;  and  there 
did  ftay  a  little  time,  and  drank  fome  of  the  Hotwell  water 
(but  one  MS.  fays  (he  went  to  the  Hotwell  before  dinner). 
Prefently  after   me  returned  to  her  court  in  Small-ftreet, 
where  after  a  little  repofe  (he  took  her  leave,  and  returned 
the  fame  day  to  Bath."     Again,  on  the  25th  Auguft,  1686, 
King  James  the  Second  was  entertained  by  the  Mayor  of 
Briftol,   Sir  William    Hayman,   the    hufband  of    Colfton's 
fifter,   and    who,  on    the   death    of    Colfton's    father,   had 
removed  his  eftablifhment  to  the  houfe  in  Small-ftreet.  f 

During  the  latter  years  of  Colfton's  life  he  removed  his 
abode  from  Briftol  to  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  where  on  the 

*  Seyer,  in  his  History  of  Bristol,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  says  :— "  The  hon«e 
is  situate  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Small-street,  on  the  N.E.  side.  It  is 
spacious  and  handsome,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  some  parts 
may  even  now  be  called  elegant.  Others  say  that  the  King  lodged  at 
Alderman  Creswicke's  house,  which  ie  next  above  Mr.  Colston's,  and  is 
the  same  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  received  in  her  progresses.  The 
rooms  were,  and  are,  remarkable  for  the  curiously  carved  and  panelled 
wainscoting,  and  one  of  them  contains  (or  did  some  years  ago)  the 
rostrum  from  which  the  Recorder,  John  Glanville,  addressed  her  Majesty. 

f  The  house  of  Sir  John  Creswicke,  alluded  to  in  this  account, 
probably  forms  part  of  the  present  premises,  to  which  at  some  period  it 
has  been  attached. 
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nth  October,  1721,  he  died.  Nine  years  previous  he 
had  written  inftru&ions  reflecting  his  funeral,  directing 
that  "  his  corpfe  was  to  be  carried  from  Mortlake  to  Briftol 
in  a  hearfe,  and  met  at  Lawford's  Gate,  and  accompanied 
from  thence  to  All  Saints  Church  by  all  the  boys  in  the 
Hofpital  at  St.  Auguftine's  Back,  and  by  the  fix  boys 
maintained  by  him  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hofpital  on 
College  Green,  and  by  the  twenty-four  poor  men  and 
women  (or  as  many  of  them  as  were  able)  in  his  almflioufe 
on  St.  Michael's  Hill ;  likewife  by  the  fix  poor  failors  kept 
at  his  charge  in  the  almfhoufe  on  the  Marfh,  and  likewife 
by  the  forty  boys  in  Temple  parifh  that  were  clothed  and 
otherwife  provided  for  by  him."  Thefe  inftru&ions  were 
implicitly  followed,  and  the  funeral,  which  occupied  a  week 
in  its  journey  from  Mortlake  to  Briftol,  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  2jth  October,  1721,  a  fpecial  fermon  being 
preached  on  the  occafion.  A  monument,  by  Ryfbracck,  was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory.  Colfton  was  an  earneft 
member  of  the  Englifh  Church,  and  would  feem  to  have 
well  deferved  the  title  of  "  philanthropist,"  his  benefactions 
having  been  of  the  moil  comprehenfive  and  munificent  kind. 
Among  the  lift  the  following  occur  as  chiefly  prominent,  viz. : 

The   Almfhoufes  on  St.   Michael's    Hill,  Briftol,  for 
twelve  men  and  twelve  women. 

The  Almfhoufe  for  Sailors  in  King-ftreet. 

The  Hofpital  on  College  Green. 

The  Workhoufe  in  St.  Peter's  Parifh. 

The  Hofpital  on  St.  Auguftine's  Back. 
And  along  lift  of  charities  and  donations  to  various  churches. 
The  lapfe  of  time,  no  lefs  than  the  change  of  purpofe  to 
which  the  building  has  been  long  appropriated,  viz.,  that  of 
a  printing  office  for  the  Brijlol  Mirror,  have  caufed  alterations 
in  the  houfe  that  renders  it  a  fomewhat  difficult  tafk  to  trace 
accurately  the  plan  and  extent  of  the  manfion.  The  building 
is  of  various  dates,  and  has  had  many  enlargements.  In  one 
of  the  walls  exift  remains  of  fhafts  of  columns  and  "  cufhion" 
capitals,  of  Norman  date,  with  indications  of  arches  over.  The 
principal  front,  the  elevation  of  which  is  given  on  Plate  I, 
was  probably  that  which  faces  the  court  now  in  the  rear  of 
the  premifes,  two  of  the  fides  of  which  quadrangle,  now 
tenantlefs  or  filled  with  lumber,  were  probably  the  offices  of 
the  houfe.  A  paflage  way,  on  the  ground  floor,  extends 
through  to  the  front  in  Small-ftreet.  Two  fpacious  rooms 
on  the  ground  and  upper  floors  yet  remain  on  this  fide, 
fronting  the  court,  both  very  fimilar  in  character,  and  in 
each  of  them  is  a  large  and  highly  ornamental  chimney 
piece,  the  defign  of  which  is  in  both  rooms  exactly  alike, 
details  of  which  are  exhibited  on  Plate  3.  The  ceilings  in 


both  rooms  are  plaftered  and  panelled.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  ground  floor  apartment  are  fome  traces  of  a  panelled 
fcreen,  poffibly  removed  from  fome  other  part  of  the 
building,  beyond  which  were  the  offices  ;  and  in  one  corner 
are  two  apertures  in  the  wall  fometimes  called  (of  courfe) 
either  the  "dungeon"  or  the  "  confeflional ;"  thefe  openings, 
no  doubt,  were  made  to  allow  the  meats,  &c:,  to  be  patted 
through  on  to  the  adjacent  dining  hall.  This  apartment, 
meafuring  48  feet  6  inches  long  by  18  feet  5  inches  wide,  is 
now  entirely  appropriated  to  printing  operations.  The  roof, 
which  is  in  fix  bays,  is  a  good  example  of  the  ifth  century 
type.  It  has,  in  its  conftrudtion,  collars,  ftruts,  moulded 
purlins  and  wind-braces,  moulded  hammer  beam  and  cornice, 
and  the  lower  arches  are  carried  on  circular  fhafts  with  moulded 
capitals  and  bafes,  the  laft  refting  on  fmall  carved  corbels. 
Details  in  full  are  fhewn  on  Plate  2.  The  hall,  originally  the 
entire  height  of  the  building,  is  now  divided  into  two  floors. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  houfe,  between  the  hall 
and  Small-ftreet,  is  evidently  of  later  date,  and  has  been 
added  to  the  original  houfe,  but  in  the  S.  wall,  in  one  of 
the  upper  rooms,  is  the  fireplace  fhewn  on  Plate  4,  now 
much  mutilated,  but  apparently  coeval  with  the  I5th  cen- 
tury portion  of  the  building.  All  this  part,  on  both  floors, 
is  appropriated  to  the  printing  office.  A  paflage  has,  in 
modern  times,  been  taken  off  one  of  the  largeft  and  principal 
rooms  on  the  firft  floor,  38  feet  6  inches  long  by  19  feet 
10  inches  wide,  poffibly,  as  before  mentioned,  a  portion  of 
what  was  then  Sir  John  Crefwicke's  houfe,  where  Katharine 
of  Braganza  was  entertained  in  1674  and  1677.  This 
room  has  probably  been  the  drawing  room,  and  in  particular 
has  a  moft  gorgeoufly  elaborate  and  pretentious  chimney 
piece  of  Jacobean  date,  the  architectural  detail  of  which 
is,  however,  of  very  debafed  character.  Beyond  this  room 
again  were  others,  now  either  clofed  up  or  let  in  feparate 
tenements.  It  remains  to  be  remarked  that  no  traces  of 
an  original  ftaircafe  remain.  Probably,  however,  an  ex- 
terior ftair  turret  originally  exifted,  which  has  either  been 
walled  up  or  removed. 

The  order  of  the  plates  is  as  follows  : — 

Plate  i.   Elevation  of  the  houfe  towards  the  Court- 
yard, with  details  of  mouldings,  &c. 
Plate  2.  Sections    of    the   roof    of   the    Hall,  with 

details. 

Plate  3.  Fireplace  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  Court- 
yard fide  of  the  houfe,  with  details. 
Plate  4.  Fireplace  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
houfe  ;     details    of    windows    in    the    elevation 
towards  the  Court-yard,  &c. 
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HADDON    HALL,    DERBYSHIRE. 

VARIOUS    DETAILS. 


THIS  moft  interefting  manfion,  details  from  which  are 
exhibited  in  our  illuftrations,  is  fituate  in  the  parifli  of 
Bakewell,  midway  between  the  Rowfley  Station  on  the 
Midland  Railway  and  the  town  of  Bakewell.  It  ftands  on 
an  elevated  ridge  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wye,  the  valley  of 
which  is  fingularly  pi&urefque  and  beautiful  ;  and  the  hifto- 
rical  incidents  and  traditions  connected  with  the  fpot,  no 
lefs  than  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  building,  invert 
the  entire  locality  with  a  charm  and  fafcination  almoft 
indefcribable. 

The  hiftory  of  Haddon  Hall  may  be  briefly  recapitu- 
lated. At  the  time  of  the  Domefday  furvey,  Haddon 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Manor  of  Bakewell,  and  belonged 
to  Henry  de  Ferrars,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Derby. 
Bakewell  was  one  of  the  royal  manors,  and  by  an  entry  in 
the  Norman  furvey  it  is  fet  forth  that,  "  Henry  de  Ferrers 
is  afleffed  at  one  carucate  in  Haddon,  or  Hadune."  Among 
the  farms  in  this  manor  were  two  that  are  ftill  known  as 
Over  and  Nether  Haddon,  in  the  latter  of  which  Haddon 
Hall  is  fituated.  The  whole  was  beftowed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  together  with  many  valuable  domains  in  Derby- 
fhire,  on  his  illegitimate  fon,  William  Peveril,  who  adopted 
the  furname  of  the  family,  with  a  member  of  whom,  his 
mother,  fubfequently  to  his  birth,  contracted  a  matrimonial 
alliance.  Peveril's  grandfon,  William,  was  among  thofe 
who  fought  under  the  banner  of  King  Stephen  at  North 
Allerton,  at  the  "  Battle  of  the  Standard,"  and  remained 
throughout  the  ftruggle  of  the  period  a  ftaunch  adherent  of 
the  king,  together  with  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner  at 
Lincoln  in  1141  by  the  Emprefs  Maud,  but  afterwards 
recovered  his  liberty  on  the  condition  of  giving  up  poffeffion 
of  Nottingham  Caftle,  of  which  he  was  the  governor. 
William  Peveril  was  accufed  of  poifoning  Ranulph,  the  Earl 
of  Chefter  ;  and  the  charge  being  fubftantiated,  he  fled  to  a 
monaftery,  became  a  monk,  and  gave  up  all  his  pofleflions 
to  the  king.  Nether  Haddon  was  afterwards  granted,  on 
the  tenure  of  knight  fervice,  to  one  of  the  retainers  of  the 
king,  named  Avenel,  and  thus  the  entire  property  parted 
into  the  family  of  that  name, — thence  into  other  hands 
until  Richard  the  Firft's  reign,  when  Richard  Vernon,  who 
had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  former  owner, 
became  poflefTed  of  a  portion  of  it  under  arrangement  with 
his  wife's  fitter's  hufband,  whereby  one  moiety  of  the  pro- 
perty was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  Vernons,  and  the 
other  was  affigned  to  a  member  of  the  Bafiett  family.  In 


Henry  the  Sixth's  reign  we  find  the  Vernons  poflefled  of 
both  moieties,  they  having  purchafed  Baden's  iritereft, 
during  which  interval  the  eftate  had  been  confifcated,  in 
confequence  of  the  Vernon  family  having  been  implicated 
in  a  rebellion  againft  Henry  the  Third.  Great  antiquity 
is  attached  to  the  Vernons,  who  claim  defcent  from  the 
Emperors  of  Conftantinople ;  and  one  Richard  Vernon 
was  concerned  in  a  rebellion  againft  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Worcefter  and  the  Baron  of 
Kinderton,  was  beheaded  for  his  treafon.  Another  Richard 
Vernon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  Speaker  of  a 
Parliament  held  at  Leicefter  in  1425,  Treafurer  of  Calais, 
and  High  Sheriff"  of  Derbyfhire  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fame  century  Sir  Henry  Vernon  affifted  Henry  the  Seventh 
in  the  fuppreffion  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  infurredion,  became 
treafurer  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Bath  ;  and  when  Arthur  was  married  to  Katharine  of 
Arragon,  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  as  one  of  the  king's  minifters, 
figned  the  articles  of  marriage.  He  was  made  High  Sheriff 
of  Derbyfhire,  and  at  his  death  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Richard,  who  furvived  his  father  two  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Tong,  in  Shropfhire,  the  family  place  of  fepulture.  The 
next  heir,  Sir  George  Vernon,  who  at  his  father's  death  was 
but  nine  years  of  age,  left  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Dorothy,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Sir  John  Manners, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Baron  Roos,  and  firft  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  as  a  wedding  dowry  became  poflefled  of 
Haddon  and  the  reft  of  the  Derbyfliire  eftates  ;  while  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  who  married  the  elder  daughter  Margaret, 
obtained  the  Shropfhire  property.  Sir  John  Manners  held 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyfhire,  and  was  one  of 
thofe  who  was  deputed  to  offer  congratulations  to  King 
James  the  Firft  on  his  arrival  from  Scotland,  after  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death.  Through  default  of  male  heirs,  his  elder 
brother  became  the  inheritor  of  this  noble  patrimony  (which 
his  defcendants  enjoy  to  the  prefent  day).  He  died  in  the 
year  1611.  A  well-known  local  tradition  mentions  the 
elopement  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  Dorothy  Vernon  at  a 
m. ilkcd  ball,  on  the  occafion  of  her  fifter's  marriage,  he 
himfelf  having  been  difguifed  for  fome  time  previoufly  as  a 
gamekeeper.  His  grandfon,  John  Manners,  who  was  born 
at  Aylefton  in  1600,  became  member  of  Parliament  in  the 
firft  and  fifteenth  years  of  Charles  the  Firft's  reign,  and 
made  Haddon  his  place  of  abode.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  but  declined  the  office,  and  in 
1646  was  conftituted  Chief  Juftice  in  Eyre,  N.  of  the 
Trent.  Lord  Rutland  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  Charles  the  Firft  during  his  confine- 
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ment  at  Carisbrooke,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  died  in  1679. 
In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
conferred  on  the  family,  at  which  time  a  retinue  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  fervants  was  kept  at  Haddon  Hall,  and 
open  houfe  obferved  for  twelve  days  at  Chriftmas-tide. 
The  laft  feftivity  given  at  this  ancient  feat  was  commemo- 
rative of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  when  a  grand  ball 
was  held  in  the  long  gallery. 

The  architecture  of  Haddon  Hall  is  of  various  periods, 
that  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  building  and  a  part  of  the 
chapel,  which  is  tranfition  Norman,  being  the  oldeft ;  a 
portion  is  151)1  century  work,  but  extenfive  additions  and 
alterations  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
arrangement  of  the  gardens,  terraces,  &c. — the  defign  of 
which  is  contrived  to  fuit  a  rapid  fall  in  the  level  of  the 
ground — is  indefcribably  charming  and  pi£turefque.  The 
tout-enfemble  of  the  manfion,  which  partakes  throughout 
more  of  the  domeftic  than  the  caftellated  type,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  hall,  the  dining 
and  drawing  rooms,  and  the  long  gallery,  the  purely  domeftic 
arrangements  of  the  plan  prefent  the  moft  limited  amount  of 
convenience, — the  living  rooms  generally,  more  efpecially 
on  the  N.  and  W.  fides,  being  little  better  than  a  chaotic 
mafs  of  fmall,  dark,  low,  and  inconvenient  apartments  placed 
in  juxta-pofition,  with  very  fmall  regard  to  comfort  or  order. 

The  details  given  in  the  accompanying  Plates,  though 
fomewhat  fragmentary,  confift  of  portions  that  have  not 
hitherto  been  published.  Plate  i  contains  the  plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  feftions  of  the  bay  window  in  the  private  dining 


room,  built  and  fitted  up  by  Sir  George  Vernon  in  the  year 
1545  ;  details  of  the  quaint  and  curious  panelling  in  which 
are  given  to  an  enlarged  fcale  on  Plate  2.  Among  the  oak 
carvings  in  this  bay  window  are  thofe  of  the  heads  probably 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Boleyn  (fometimes  by  mif- 
take  called  Henry  the  Seventh  and  his  queen),  and  a  head 
faid  to  be  that  of  Will  Somers,  the  king's  jefter.  The 
woodwork  would  feem  to  have  been  put  up  fubfequently  to 
the  reft,  as  the  ftone  cornice  round  the  window  infide  is 
difcernible  behind  the  panelling  (fee  fe£ion  on  Plate  i). 
Several  of  the  monograms  and  devices,  with  the  boar's 
head,  the  creft  of  the  Vernon  family,  are  alfo  given  among 
the  details  on  Plate  2. 

Plate  3  exhibits  fome  oak  panelling,  originally  forming 
portion  of  the  original  rood  fcreen,  and  an  oak  cheft  from 
the  chapel.  The  latter  has  good  hinges  and  two  efcutcheons 
remaining,  but  the  locks  and  hafps  have  entirely  difappeared. 
Some  curious  varieties  of  the  leaden  heads  to  the  rain  water- 
pipes  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  probably  of  Eliza- 
bethan date,  are  figured  on  Plate  4,  with  the  fire-dogs  and  a 
grate  now  exifting  in  the  drawing  room,  over  the  dining 
room,  and  another  fire-dog,  found  lying  in  one  of  the  offices 
on  the  W.  fide  of  the  lower  N.  entrance  court.  The 
glazing  in  one  of  the  lights  of  the  window  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  dining  room,  and  fome  curious  window  latches,  a 
door  handle  or  clofing  ring,  an  ornamental  metal  plate,  with 
fome  interefting  devices  furrounding  crefts,  and  the  panels 
enlarged  (as  defcribed  before  on  Plate  i),  with  two  good 
initial  letters  in  ribbon  character,  form  Plate  5. 
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THE    CHAPEL    IN    THE    BISHOP'S    PALACE, 
WELLS,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


WELLS  is  a  locale  well  known  and  defervedly  cheriflied 
by  the  architect  and  the  antiquary  as  a  fpot  which  for  the 
intereft  and  richnefs  of  its  architectural  remains,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  and  diverfity  of  the  furrounding  fcenery,  is 
fcarcely  equalled  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  although  nominally  acceflible  from  London  by 
two  diftinct  railway  routes,  both  of  thefe  are  fo  circuitous 
that  but  little  advantage,  in  point  of  time,  is  gained,  and 
Wells  in  confequence  remains  well  nigh  as  remote  as  ever. 

The  Bifliop's  Palace,  the  domeftic  chapel  in  which — a 
very  fine  example  of  the  Middle  Pointed  or  Decorated 
period — is  illuftrated  in  the  accompanying  Plates,  (purfuant 
to  an  intimation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  that 
chapels  of  the  three  periods  would  be  given  in  the  courfe  of 
its  publication)*  forms  a  pile  of  building  replete  with  archi- 
tectural and  archaeological  intereft.  Like  moft  Mediaeval 
ftrudtures  it  has  a  local  hiftory  of  its  own.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  erected  in  the  I2th  century  by  John  de 
Villula,  who  deftroyed  the  cloifters  and  the  lodging  which 
his  predeceflbr,  Bifhop  Gifo,  had  erected,  and  built  inftead  a 
manfion,  more  ftately  and  capacious  than  its  predeceflor. 
In  the  fucceeding  century,  according  to  an  old  manufcript, 
"  Came  Joceline  to  be  bifliop,  who  firft  by  favour  of  his 
Prince,  King  John,  obtained  leave  to  park  fome  of  the  lands 
adjoining  to  the  palace,  making  it  thereby  the  more  auguft, 
and  afterwards  builds  within  it  a  private  chapel,  very  fump- 
tuous,  for  his  family,  which  muft  have  been  very  numerous, 
as  may  be  guefled  by  the  largenefs  and  capacioufhefs  thereof." 
Great  additions,  including  the  once  magnificent  hall,  were 
made  at  the  end  of  the  131)1  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Firft,  by  Bifhop  Robert  Burnell,  who  held  in 
fucceflion  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Treafurer,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  Prefident  of  Wales,  during  which  time,  to 
quote  again  the  manufcript  above  referred  to,  "  his  Chancery 
Court  was  kept  at  Briftol,  that  he  might  better  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbouring  principality  without  neglecting  his 
epifcopal  charge."  The  celebrated  caftellated  manfion  at 
Acton  Burnell,  in  Shropfhire,  was  built  by  this  prelate,  who 
upon  more  than  one  occafion  nobly  entertained  his  Sovereign 
there.  He  died  on  the  2fth  of  October,  1292,  and  was 


*  The  Cliapel  in  Lambeth  Palace,  of  the  First  Pointed  period  Uns 
already  been  illustrated. 


buried  in  the  nave  of  Wells  Cathedral. t  Further  additions 
were  made  by  Ralph  de  Salopia,  of  whofe  works  at  the 
palace  it  is  faid,  "  all  this  while  the  palace  lay  open  without 
any  mote  or  circumvallation,  till  Bifhop  Ralph's  time,  who 
finding  fuch  plenty  of  water  ifluing  out  from  under  the 
church,  and  parting  by  the  palace,  had  a  broad  trench  made 
round  it,  fo  as  to  receive  this  water,  within  which  he  alfo 
built  a  high  and  very  fubftantial  flone  wall  with  embattle- 
ments,  and  a  terrace  round  it  on  the  infide,  with  feveral 
redoubts  and  half-moons  therein,  after  the  manner  of  forti- 
fication. Thefe  walls  he  joined  together  by  a  ftately  gate 
and  gate-houfe,  caftle-wife,  making  it  not  only  ferviceable 
and  defenfive  againft  rogues  and  fudden  aflaults  or  furprifes, 
but  likewife  very  magnificent  and  graceful  to  behold."  The 
celebrated  Thomas  Beckington,  it  is  faid,  "  added  that 
middle  tower  or  gate,  under  which  is  the  paflage  going  from 
the  great  gate  to  the  houfe ;  as  alfo  that  cloifter  which 
heretofore  joined  thereunto,  and  reached  to  the  end  of  the 
great  hall,  as  does  and  did  appear  by  the  coat  of  arms  and 
rebus  thereon." 

In  the  next  century  evil  days  fell  upon  the  Bifliop's 
Palace,  Wells,  as  in  too  many  inftances  elfewhere;  and 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  not 
content  with  the  manors,  lands,  and  eftates  belonging  to 
the  bifhopric,  became  poflefTed  of  the  palace  alfo.  William 
Barlow,  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  had  alienated  all  the  buildings, 
by  permiffion,  granted  by  royal  licenfe,  to  the  Protector; 
but  on  the  difgrace  and  fubfequent  execution  of  the  Duke, 
the  eftate  reverted  to  the  Crown  ;  foon  after  which,  the 
bifhop  recovered  all  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  palace, 
till  then,  the  Duke's  property,  and  then  the  work  of 
fpoliation  began.  The  hall  was  unroofed,  the  lead  and 
timber  fold,  and  soon  after  the  palace  fell  into  lay  hands, 
and  became  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Gates,  who,  during 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  treafon  againft  the 
Queen.  Stowe,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  "  On  the  fcafr'old  he 
acknowledged  that  this  was  his  great  crime  ;  that  he  did  too 
much  read  the  Scriptures,  not  for  any  benefit  to  his  foul, 
but  that,  under  colour  of  fuch  fanctity,  he  might  the  more 
fecurely  cheat  and  commit  (acrilege." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  iyth  century,  Bifhop  Montague 
fpent  large  fums  on  the  renovation  of  the  palace,  but  it  was 
doomed  during  the  civil  wars  to  ftill  further  fpoliation  at  the 


f  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Licti  of  the  Chancellor*,  says  of  him  that, 
"  as  a  statesman  and  a  legislator,  he  was  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation;" 
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hands  of  a  miferable  fanatic,  named  Cornelius  Burgefs,  who 
removed  the  materials  to  the  deanery,  where  he  made 
additions  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  while  the  gatehoufe 
was  let  to  inferior  tenants.  In  fubfequent  times,  however, 
the  fortunes  of  the  ancient  palace  were  once  more  in  the 
afcendant;  and  though  many  of  the  additions  and  alterations 
may  have  been  the  reverfe  of  improvements  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  {till  it  was  confolatory  that  the  days 
of  neglect  and  demolition  had  at  laft  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  fomething  akin  to  a  reftoration  of  propriety  and  order  had 
at  laft  revived.  In  modern  times,  when  the  appreciation  of 
architectural  beauty  has  fo  fignally  revived,  the  palace  at 
Wells  has,  by  degrees,  afiumed  altogether  a  different  afpect 
than  it  had  borne  previoufly,  and  the  architectural  renova- 
tions executed  in  late  years  have  been  characterized  by 
confiderable  judgment,  tafte,  and  fkill. 

The  general  plan  of  the  palace  confifts  of  a  fpacious 
quadrangle,  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  building — the  north  fide  by  the  offices,  and 
the  fouth  fide  by  the  great  hall.  At  the  fouth-eaft  angle, 
abutting  upon  the  hall  on  one  fide,  and  the  houfe  on  the 
other,  {lands  the  chapel,  which,  with  the  hall,  is  the  work 
of  Bilhop  Burnell,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft.  The 
palace  generally  is  Joceline's  work;  and  from  various  indica- 
tions of  external  doorways,  at  a  diftance  from  the  exifting 
ground  level,  now  blocked  up,  and  other  evidences,  it  feems 
as  though  the  chapel  had  originally  been  on  a  higher  level 
than  at  prefent,  and  to  have  been  vaulted  underneath.  But 
at  the  time  when  Burnell  made  his  additions,  the  old  build- 
ing was  probably  taken  down.  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
{land  on  a  confiderable  angle  with  thofe  of  the  hall,  but  are 
parallel  with  thofe  of  the  main  body  of  the  palace.  It  had 
remained  in  a  comparatively  unheeded  flate, — the  fittings  of 
the  interior  in  particular  prefenting  an  incongruous  and  un- 
fightly  mafs  of  carpentry,  until  the  epifcopate  of  the  late 
Bifliop  Bagot,  when  the  whole,  at  a  coft  of  fome  i,500/., 
was  cleared,  and  the  windows  and  roof  renovated,  refulting 
in  the  development  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions and  defigns,  as  an  example  of  geometrical  Decorated 
work.  The  length  is  52  feet  5  inches  ;  the  width,  21  feet 
3  inches;  and  the  height,  37  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three 
bays,  and  has,  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides,  three  windows, 

each  of  three  lights,  feparated  externally  by  bold  buttreffes, 

the  centre  light  in  each  window  wider  than  the  reft,  and  the 
window  of  the  eafternmoft  bay  fmaller  than  the  others.  Each 
of  the  three  windows  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  differs  in 
defign  from  the  reft,  but  the  three  varieties  correfpond,  and 
are  oppofite  to  each  other— all  belonging  to  the  beft  type  of 


the  geometrical  period.  In  the  jambs  and  mullioris  of  all  the 
windows  externally,  are  fmall  circular  {hafts,  with  moulded 
caps  and  bafes  ;  and  internally,  there  are  alfo  two  detached 
{hafts,  banded  midway,  alfo  with  moulded  caps  and  bafes  in 
each  jamb.  For  details  of  all  thefe  windows,  fee  Plate  3. 

The  weft  window  is  fegmental,  pointed  in  form,  and  has 
five  lights, — the  lights  graduating  in  width  from  the  centre 
to  the  fides,  and  in  the  jambs  are  {hafts  like  the  other 
windows.  But  in  the  detail  are  fome  points  of  difference, 
and  in  general  it  is  inferior  in  defign  to  the  others,  and 
poflibly  of  fomewhat  later  date.  The  eaft  window  is  alfo 
fegmental-pointed,  and  has  fix  lights ;  the  head  of  each 
cinque-foiled,  and  in  the  centre,  a  large  circle,  filled  with 
octo-foil  tracery.  Under  the  weft  window  is  a  fegmental 
headed  doorway,  with  yrefoiled  tracery  to  the  inner  order  of 
mouldings.  The  jambs  have  {hafts  with  moulded  caps  and 
bafes,  and  internally  the  arch  of  the  doorway  is  cinque-foiled. 

The  groining  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel  has  main  ribs, 
wall  ribs,  crofs  fpringers  in  intermediate  ribs  and  ridge  ribs ; 
and  the  bofles  at  the  interfection  are  fingularly  beautiful  and 
varied  in  their  defign. 

At  the  N.W.,  N.E.,  and  S.W.,  angles  of  the  chapel 
are  odagonal  turrets, — that  at  the  N.E.  being  the  bell 
turret ;  and  at  the  top  of  which,  at  prefent,  on  the  in/ide,  is 
a  large  gargoyle.  The  turrets  at  the  N.E.  and  S.W. 
angles  are  probably  remains  of  Joceline's  work,  altered  by 
Burnell,  at  the  time  when  the  chapel  and  hall  were  erected 
In  the  wefternmoft  bay,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  a  doorway,  now 
blocked  up;  and  in  the  centre  bay  alfo,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is 
a  low  "  fide  window,"  clofed  up. 

There  are  no  gables  at  the  ends  of  the  chapel, — the  bat- 
tlements of  the  hall  being  carried,  at  the  fame  level,  all  round, 
horizontally.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  on  all  the  four 
fides,  is  a  fmall  fpherical  unglazed  window,  cinque-foiled, 
for  ventilation  to  the  roof. 

Altogether,  this  moft  interefting  building  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  examples  illuftrated  in  the  prefent  work,  and 
every  portion  of  the  detail  will  be  found  worthy  of  clofe 
inveftigation. 

Plate   I   contains  the  Plan   and   South  Elevation  (the 
north  front  being  fimilar,  except  the  doorway  and 
fide  window,  above-mentioned. 
Plate  2  has  the  Eaft  Elevation,  and  a  Tranfverfe  Section 

looking  weftward. 
Plate  3  contains  details  of  the  North  and  South  Windows 

to  a  half-inch  fcale. 
Plate  4  has  the  Weft  Door,  Details  of  Windows,  &c. 
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THE  VINE  (OR  VYNE),  NEAR  BASINGSTOKE, 
HANTS. 


ABOUT  four  miles  northward  of  Bafingftoke,  and  in  the 
parifli  of  Sherborne  St.  John,  {lands  the  interesting  old 
manfion  bearing  the  above  title,  the  name  of  which  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  vines  introduced 
and  cultivated  here  in  the  Roman  period,  although  the 
authenticity  of  which  fuppoiition  is  fomewhat  apocryphal. 

According  to  Dugdale,  the  Sandes  or  Sandys  family 
originally  poflefled  confiderable  power  and  local  influence  in 
Hampfhire.  Sir  John  de  Sandys,  Knight,  was  fheriffof  the 
county  and  governor  of  Winchefter  Caftle,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second  ;  and  his  defcendant,  Sir  William 
Sandys,  held  the  fame  office  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  again  in  the  firft  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Sir  William  Sandys,  with 
many  of  the  nobility,  affifted  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
againft  the  French,  and  fubfequently  fought  againft  the 
infurgents,  who  had  penetrated  from  the  weft  as  far -as 
Blackheath.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign  he  was  deputed  to  affift  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
againft  the  French,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  fame 
reign  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Treafurer  of 
Calais.  In  the  fame  year  he,  together  with  Sir  John 
Wingfield,  held  the  command  of  the  rear  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey's  army,  and  in  the  year  following  led  the  vanguard  of 
the  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  France. 
He  was  made  chamberlain  of  the  King's  houfehold,  and 
was  raifed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sandys,  and 
died  in  1542.  By  his  wife  Margery,  the  only  daughter  of 
John  Bray,  and  niece  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  he  had  one  fon 
and  four  daughters.  This  fon,  Thomas  Lord  Sandys, 
married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  George  Manners  Lord 
Roos  ;  and  one  of  his  defcendants,  William,  third  Lord 
Sandys,  was  prefent  at  the  trials  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots  ;  and  his  fon  was  concerned  in 
the  Earl  of  EfTex's  infurre&ion,  in  the  43rd  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  his  participation  in  which  outbreak  he 
was  fubjedted  to  imprifonment. 

Leland,  the  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  Vyne  and  the 
Sandys  family,  fays  :  "  It  was  of  the  ancient  landes  of  the 
Sannes,  but  it  was  given  owt  in  marriage  to  one  of  the 
Brokefles,  and  fo  remained  until  the  late  Lord  Sandes,  afore 
he  was  made  baron,  recovered  it  into  his  poflefiion,  at  the 
which  tyme  there  was  no  very  great  or  fumptuous  manor 
place,  and  was  only  conteined  within  the  mote.  But  he 
after  fo  tranflated  and  augmented  yt,  and  befides  buiJded  a 


fayre  bafe  court,  that  at  thys  tyme  it  is  one  of  the  principall 
houfes  in  goodly  building  in  all  Hamptonfliire.  The  great 
encreafing  of  the  landes  of  this  Syr  Wm.  Sannes,  after 
Lord,  came  by  his  wife  nepos  exfratre  to  Syr  Raynald  Bray. 
This  Bray  going  to  Blakeheth  feeld  left  Sannes  tanquam 
heredem,  and  Bray  after  this  purchafed  1,000  markes  of  land 
by  the  yere  more  than  he  had  afore,  and  after  died,  leaving 
no  other  will  than  that  made  at  the  tyme  of  Blakeheth  feld, 
whereupon  great  controverfie  arofe,  Sannes  claiming  the 
landes  by  the  teftamente,  and  young  Bray  as  nepos  exfratre  to 
Syr  Raynald  Bray.  This  controverfie  was  afterwards  ended 
by  the  King  and  his  council,  that  made  a  certain  partition  of 
Syr  R.  Bray's  landes  between  them." 

After  fome  generations,  the  Sandys  family  became  ex- 
tinct ;  and  about  the  year  1654,  the  eftate  pafl~ed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chutes,  in  whofe  pofleflion  it  ftill  remains. 
Chaloner  Chute,  the  firft  proprietor,  was  member  for  Mid- 
dlefex  in  the  year  1656;  and  again,  in  the  Parliament  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  held  the  office  of  Speaker  of 
the  Houfe.  He  died  in  1659. 

The  Vyne  ftands  in  a  valley,  and  is  approached  from  the 
road,  on  the  fouth  front.  This  fide  of  the  manfion  confifts 
of  a  long  low  range  of  brick  buildings,  creeled  by  the  firft 
Lord  Sandys,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 
Confiderable  alterations  were  made  by  Chaloner  Chute, 
and  his  architect,  Webb  (fon-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones),  who 
obliterated  great  part  of  the  Mediaeval  detail  in  the  exterior 
of  the  building;  and  by  the  deftruclion  of  the  mullions  in 
moft  of  the  windows,  and  the  fubftitution  of  ordinary  fames, 
the  erection  of  a  portico  on  the  north  front,  a  new  principal 
ftaircafe,  and  feveral  other  alterations,  gave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  architecture  of  the  houfe.  A  large 
quadrangle,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  flood  on  the  north  fide, 
between  the  building  and  an  ornamental  lake,  was  alfo 
probably  demolifhed  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Chapel,  the  details  of  which  are  illuftrated  in  the 
accompanying  plates,  was,  however,  left  nearly  untouched. 
A  more  detailed  defcription  of  this  portion  of  the  building 
may  now  be  given.  It  is  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  houfe, 
and  is  approached  by  an  ante-chapel  from  the  dining  room. 
The  ftalls  and  internal  arrangements  remained  in  nearly 
their  original  condition,  and  are  an  exceedingly  good  example 
of  the  lateft  phafe  of  Medieval  art,  both  in  defign  and  execu- 
tion. Horace  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  this  chapel,  fays,  "  At 
the  Vine  is  the  moft  heavenly  chapel  in  the  world  :  it  only 
wants  a  few  pictures  to  give  it  a  true  Catholic  air.  I  carried 
down  incenfe  and  mafs  books,  and  we  had  moft  Catholic 
enjoyment  of  the  chapel."  The  eaftern  end  is  octagonal,  each 
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of  the  three  fides  of  the  apfe  having  a  three-light  window- 
filled  with  ordinary  Perpendicular  cinque-foiled  tracery,, 
and  tranfomed.  In  thefe  windows  is  fome  good  ftained  glafs, 
apparently  of  different  dates ;  the  lower  lights,  containing 
figures,  are  faid  to  be  thofe  of  Francis  the  Firft  and  his  two 
wives,  with  their  patron  faints.  The  tiles  of  the  floor  are 
curious,  and  with  the  ftained  glafs,  are  believed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Boulogne  by  Lord  Sandys,  after  the 
fiege.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chapel  is  a  fmall  room,, 
called  the  tomb  room,  built  by  John  Chute,  the  friend  of 
Walpole  ;  it  contains  a  marble  tomb,  whereon  reclines  the 
figure  of  Chaloner  Chute,  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, in  his  robes  of  office, — a  work  of  Banks,  the  fculptor. 
At  the  weft  end,  over  the  ante-chapel,  is  a  gallery  with  an 
open  front,  looking  into  the  chapel.  The  ceiling  throughout 
is  flat  and  panelled,  and  appears  to  have  been  modernized  ; 
but  in  the  ante-chapel  there  is  an  old  painting,  apparently 
intended  for  the  interior  of  the  building,  in  which  the  ceiling 
is  reprefented  with  fan-tracery.  On  a  fmall  doorway,  in  the 
fouth  fide,  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  ftalls,  is  an  ornamental 
lock,  on  which  are  the  initials,  W.  S.  (William  Sandys). 
This  is  shewn  on  Plate  4. 

The  principal  external  feature  confifts  of  the  very  quaint 
pidlurefque  gable,  with  its  barge  board,  at  the  eaft  end  (fee 
Plate  i,  on  which  the  details  are  given,).  The  material  of 
the  chapel  is  red  brick,  with  ftone  jambs,  heads,  mullions, 
and  cills  to  the  windows  ;  the  battlement  in  the  odtagonal 
portion  has  tre-foiled  tracery  in  the  panels. 

Among  the  remarkable  architectural  features  in  the 
building  is  the  oak-panelled  gallery,  the  panels  containing  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  feries  of  monograms,  initial 
letters,  crefts,  armorial  bearings,  and  heraldic  devices  of 


thofe  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sandys 
family,  with  many  others  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Among  thefe  will  be  found  the  infignia,  &c., 
of  the  founder,  Lord  W.  Sandys,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Arch- 
bifhop  Warham,  Richard  Fox,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and 
the  families  of  Poulett,  St.  John,  Bray,  Fofter  of  Alder- 
mafton  and  Hungerford.  Some  other  curious  devices  alfo 
occur,  among  them  that  of  three  fickles  intertwined,  and 
feveral  ribands  with  the  motto  "  good  hop"  and  "  King 
Harri"  upon  them.  The  gallery  alfo  contains  befides 
feveral  portraits,  including  thofe  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  fome  old  chefts,  and 
other  furniture. 

The  reprefentation  now  given  of  this  interefting  chapel 
completes  the  feries  of  examples  of  each  period,  which  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  work  were  promifed  to  be  given,  viz. : — 

1.  Early  Englifh — The  Chapel   at   the    Archbiftiop's 

Palace,  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

2.  Decorated — The  Chapel  at  the  Bifhop's  Palace,  at 

Wells,  Somerfet. 

3.  Perpendicular — The    Chapel    at    the   Vyne,    near 

Bafingftoke,  Hants. 

The  order  of  the  Plates  of  this  example  are  as  follows  : 

Plate  I.  Plan — North  Elevation  and  Details  of  Barge- 
board  of  Gable  at  Eaft  End  of  Chapel. 
Plate  2.  Details  of  the  Woodwork  in  the  Chapel. 
Plate  3.  Panelling  in  the  Dining  Room,  Gallery,  &c. 
Plate  4.  Initial  Letters,  Devices,  Ribands,  &c. 
In  the  dining  room,  gallery,  and    fome  of   the   other 
apartments,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  oak   panelling,  three 
examples  of  which  are  (hewn  on  Plate  3. 
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FIGURES  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  exhibit  fpecimens  of  heads  of 
rainwater  pipes  at  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford,  all  of  which 
poflefs  confiderable  character  in  their  defign.  The  building 
to  which  they  belong  is  a  well  known  example  in  the  High 
Street  of  Guildford,  and  was  founded  by  George  Abbot, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  matter,  twelve  brethren,  and  eight 
fitters ;  to  which,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  four 
more  fitters  were  added  in  1785.  The  firft  ftone  was  laid 
on  the  5th  April,  1619,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Kemp,  who  then 
gave  loo/,  towards  the  building,  and  an  additional  fum  of 
5OO/.  at  his  deceafe. 

Archbilhop  Abbot  alfo  endowed  the  hofpital  with  a 
revenue  of  20O/.  per  annum  from  farms  in  Surrey  and 
Suflex  ;  and  afterwards  gave  roo/.  more,  the  profits  of  farms 
at  Burfton  and  Charlwood.  On  the  completion  of  the 
building,  King  James  the  Firft,  by  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal,  dated  3<Dth  June,  1622,  created  the  members  of 
the  hofpital  a  corporate  body,  under  the  title  of  "  Matter 
and  Brethren  of  the  Hofpital  of  the  Blefled  Trinity  in 
Guildford,"  with  full  powers  and  privileges,  empowering 
the  founder  and  his  fucceflbrs,  Archbifliops  of  Canterbury, 
to  frame  ttatutes  from  time  to  time  for  the  government  and 
maintenance  of  the  hofpital.  Archbifhop  Abbot  accordingly 
compiled  the  ftatutes,  which  were  formally  delivered  to  the 
matter  and  brethren  on  the  iyth  Auguft,  1629. 

In  the  preface  to  the  ftatutes,  the  Archbifliop  ftates, 
"  I,  George  Abbot,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  from  the 
mere  mercy  of  the  blefled  God  (befides  the  inward  graces 
of  His  Holy  Spirit),  having  partaken  of  fome  earthly  and 
wordly  benefits  more  than  moft  of  my  birth  and  rank 
have  attained  unto,  I  have  held  it  agreeable  with  my  duty  to 
leave  behind  me  to  pofterity  fome  monument  of  my  thank- 
fulnefs  to  my  Creator,  and  fome  teftimony  of  my  faith  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  which,  if  it  bring  not  forth  fome  fruite  to  His 
glory,  is  to  be  held  but  a  dead  and  unprofitable  faith,  and 
therefore  my  affection  leading  me  to  the  town  of  Guildford, 
where  I  was  born,  and  where  my  aged  parents  lived  many 
years  with  good  report,  I  have  thought  upon  the  erecting  of 
an  hofpital  there,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  the  Blefled 
Trinity." 

Among  the  ftatutes  it  was  ordered,  that  the  mafter  of 
the  hofpital  was  to  be  a  native  of  Guildford,  of  good 
character,  not  lefs  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  one  who  had 
refided  at  Guildford  for  at  leaft  twenty  years.  He  was  alfo, 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  a  fingle  man  j  and  if  he 


married  afterward,  was  to  refign  his  office  within  three  d.iys. 
The  rector  of  Trinity  Church  was  alfo  eligible  for  election 
as  mafter,  as  well  as  any  one  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
mayor  :  but  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  fame  reflections  as 
to  celibacy  were  annexed  to  the  appointment.  The  right 
of  nomination  to  the  mafterfliip  was  referved  by  the  founder 
to  himfelf  during  his  lifetime.  The  vice-matter  was  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  matter  and  five  fenior  brethren  on 
the  morrow  after  Michaelmas-day,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  was  to  receive  the  fum  of  13*.  i^d.  The 
brethren  and  fitters  were  to  be  natives  of  Guildford,  or 
refidents  of  at  leaft  twenty  years,  to  be  fixty  years  old  and 
upward,  and  to  be  unmarried  when  elected ;  if  they  married 
after  their  election,  they  were  to  quit  the  hofpital  within 
two  days.  An  apartment  was  to  be  affigned  to  each  inmate, 
but  no  ftipend  as  member  was  to  be  receivable  till  three 
months  had  elapfed  after  election,  that  amount  being  de- 
pofited  in  the  common  cheft  of  the  hofpital.  In  the  event 
of  no  perfons,  natives  or  refidents  of  Guildford,  being 
found  to  fupply  the  vacancies  as  they  occurred,  fome  aged 
man  or  woman  might  then  be  appointed,  but  merely  as  out- 
penfioners,  with  a  weekly  ftipend  of  2s.  bd.  The  new 
inmates  were  required  after  the  firft  three  months  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  and  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  mafter  and  conformity  to  the  ftatute*.  Divine 
fervice  was  ordered  to  be  faid  twice  a  day  in  the  chapel  by 
the  mafter,  vice-mafter,  or  one  of  the  brethren,  and  each 
member  was  to  be  a  communicant  three  times  in  the  year. 
The  founder's  birthday,  on  the  2gth  October,  O.S.  (or 
gth  November,  N.S.)  was  enjoined  to  be  annually  com- 
memorated ;  and  entertainments  were  to  be  provided  for 
the  members  at  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  the 
founder's  birthday. 

The  hofpital  is  a  red  brick  building,  with  ftone  dreffings 
to  the  windows,  doors,  &c.,  and  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  High  Street.  The  principal  front  confifts  of  a  fquare 
centre  tower,  with  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  two 
projecting  wings,  gabled  at  each  end,  with  an  intermediate 
range  of  buildings,  two  ftories  in  height.  In  the  archivolt, 
over  the  entrance  gateway,  is  the  infcription,  "  Deus  nobis 
hcec  otia  fecit;"  and  over  the  gateway  are  the  arms  of  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  impaling  thofe  of  the 
founder.  Over  the  gateway  is  the  dining  room,  containing 
portraits  of  Wycliffe,  Fox,  &c.,  in  the  room  above  which, 
called  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  hospital,  the  Strong  Room,  the 
court  rolls  recorded,  &c.,  are  deposited.  In  this  apartment 
the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  lodged,  when  on  his 
way  to  London,  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  in  1685.  The 
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entrance  gateway  leads  into  a  quadrangle,  66  feet  by  63  feet, 
and  on  the  north  fide  is  the  common  hall,  which  contains 
the  tables,  benches,  &c.,  ftiewn  in  the  accompanying  plates. 
Adjoining  this  hall,  eaftward,  is  the  chapel,  the  eaftern 
window  of  which,  of  five  lights,  and  the  northern  window 
of  four  lights,  are  filled  with  ftained  glafs,  the  fubjedts  of 
which  refer  to  the  hiftory  of  Jacob,  in  the  2yth,  28th,  agth, 
3 1 ft,  and  32nd  chapters  of  Genefis.  In  the  north  window 
are — ift,  "  Ifaac  fending  Efau  to  procure  venifon,  with 
Rebecca  liftening  in  the  back  ground.  2nd,  "  Rebecca 
inftrudting  Jacob  how  to  fupplant  Efau."  3rd,  "  Ifaac 
bleffing  Jacob  on  his  bringing  him  the  venifon."  4th,  "  The 
fubfequent  return  and  anger  of  Efau."  In  the  eaft  window 
are  the  following  fubjects  : — ift,  "Jacob's  dream."  2nd, 
"  The  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban."  3rd,  "  Jacob  with 
his  wives  and  children."  4th,  "  The  interview  of  Jacob 
and  Laban  on  Mount  Gilead."  5th,  "  Jacob  in  prayer  at 
Mahanaim,  while  waiting  for  Efau."  In  the  lights,  above 
the  fpringing  of  the  arch,  are  the  arms  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  Canterbury  and  London,  impaling  thofe  of  Abbot, 
and  the  arms  of  King  Chriftian,  of  Denmark,  and  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine.* 

The  mafter's  apartments  are  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  were  occupied  by  Archbifhop  Abbot  when 
he  vifited  the  hofpital.  The  W.  fide  of  the  quadrangle 
contains  the  brethren's  refidences,  and  the  E.  fide  thofe  of 
the  fifters  of  the  hofpital. 


The  remainder  of  this  Plate  confifts  of  various  examples 
of  iron  work,  viz.,  a  door  handle  from  Chant  Marie  Farm, 
near  Cattiftock,  Dorfetfliire  ;  a  door  handle  from  the  Com- 
mandery,  Worcefter ;  an  efcutcheon  from  the  entrance 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  glass  was  brought  from  the  Nether- 
lands by  Archbishop  Abbot.  According  to  others,  it  belonged  originally 
to  an  ancient  friary  in  Guildford.  Some  portions  have  been  conjectured 
to  be  the  work  of  Albert  Durer,  and  the  glass  generally  is  probably  of 
earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 


gateway  of  the  Bifhop's  Palace,  at  Wells  ;  a  window  latch 
from  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  a  knocker,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  collection  of  Edward  Browning,  Efq.,  architect,  of 
Stamford. 
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THESE  confift  of  the  plan,  elevation,  and  details  of  a 
conduit  at  Little  Leighs  Priory,  Effex ;  benches  and  tables 
from  Abbot's  Hofpital,  Guildford  (previoufly  defcribed) ; 
and  tables,  benches,  &c.,  from  the  audit  room  of  the  Bede 
Houfe,  Stamford.  The  conduit  here  given  is  of  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  hexagonal  on  plan,  the  roof  being  richly 
groined.  The  angles  were  probably  furmounted  with  pin- 
nacles, fliewn  on  the  Plate  as  reftored.  The  defign  of  the 
tables  and  benches  at  Abbot's  Hofpital  is  good  and  fomewhat 
peculiar. 


HALF-TIMBERED   HOUSES. 

No.  i  is  an  example  near  Preftbury,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  and 
is  an  exceedingly  pifturefque  fpecimen  of  a  clafs  abounding 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  No  particular  local  or 
traditionary  hiftory,  however,  attaches  to  the  houfe  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  merely  given  as  a  type  of  the  Mediaeval 
dwellings  in  this  part  of  England. 

No.  2  forms  the  eaftern  extremity  of  a  group  of  houfes, 
one  of  which  has  been  given  in  detail  in  Plates  i  and  2  of 
the  prefent  work.  The  intermediate  houfes  between  which 
and  thofe  {hewn  on  the  accompanying  Plate,  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  but  in  all  probability  the  whole 
originally  formed  one  continuous  group.  Various  details  of 
ftring  cornices,  jambs,  mullions,  and  cills,  barge-boards  of 
gables,  &c.,  are  given  in  detail  on  the  Plate. 
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